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PREFACE, 


The subject of Ajfana has been discussed by us, 
from time to time, at the Indian Institute of Philosophy. 


We cannot be said to ascribe the same philosophic value 


to the notion nor do we completely agree as to its proper 
interpretation. Still it is recognised by us to be a most 
important philosophical idea on the proper interpretation 
of which the understanding of the Vedantic system mainly, 


~depends. It is on this account that we are putting our 
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views on the subject together and placing them side by 
sidé for the public in a single book. To avoid unneces- 
sary controversy and to approach the subject with 
a dispassionate mind with the sole aim of giving a critical 
exposition of it, we have not communicated with each 
other our personal views on the subject during our writ- 
ing. It is possible, therefore, that there might, in 
places, be repetition of the same ideas, or, at any rate, 
avoidable lengthiness. But we hope that this will not 
materially affect the value of the work as a whole. The 
views expressed represent our individual stand-points 
only. ST hectagders con judge for themselves how far they 
also represent orthodox Vedantic thought and how far. 
they can be said to be generally acceptable on grounds 
of pure reason. 


Indian Institute of Philosophy, G. R. MALKANt, 
Amalner, E. Khandesh, . R. Das, t. 
November, /932. 
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_ Ajfiana, taken simply, means ignorance. This fact 
of ignorance is the fundamental postulate of every 
philosophical system. Philosophy aims at knowledge,— 
the:knowledge of reality as it is. This aim would not 
be eapable of being realised, if we had no apprehension 
of reality at all. Also, if we knew reality as it is in its 
essential nature, there would be no room for any know- 
ledge to be obtained through mere thinking or philosophi- 
cal reflection. We must therefore pre-suppose, as the 
hatalanental postulate of all philosophical thinking, that 
wes know reality somehow, but not as it is. Our 

+ knowledge is infected with error. The object of philo- 
sophical thinking is to dispel this error, and make our 

“ knowledge adequate to reality. This erroneous 
knowledge of reality is what we should more appropriately 
understand by the term ajfiana. 

It is sometimes supposed that in philosophy we 
should attempt an ultimate explanation of things, or seek 
an answer to the ‘why’ and the ‘wherefore’ of things 
with which experience makes us acquainted. Now so 
far as this involves an investigation of empirical facts, 
the empirical sciences may be relied upon to give the best 

| answer thats possible under the circumstances. But in 
so far as what is wanted is a non-empirical principle of 
explanation of that which is experienced, the demand 
involves the tacit admission that our experience as such 
is not adequate to reality ; it involves, in other words, the 
non-reality of empirical fact-hood. We have thea mot 
to explain anything; that which we: would like td-Jhave! 
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explained is not what it is; it is not real. There 
is a demand simply to pass from this no-fact to fact: or 
in other words, from error to knowledge. This is 
evidently the best explanation, if explanation is possible, 
of that which appears to exist but does not in fact exist. 

The system of Advaita Vedanta is a system 
of extreme monism or non-dualism. It therefore makes 
a special use of this concept of avidya. The only reality 
is the Absolute, the one eternal intelligent substance. 
Beside it, nothing else exists. The world of the mani- 
fold that we appear to know is a mere appearance: it is 
non-existent in the real. This apparent existence of the 
world is due to avidya. There are thus only two 
important concepts in this system,—the concept’ of | 
Brahman and the concept of avidya. ; 

It is to be noted that the concept of avidya is not 
used to account for the world-appearance. Avidya is 
not some real entity which exists before: the world- 
appearance, and gives rise to it in sore mysterious way. 
What we are confronted with is not avidya, but the world- 
appearance. If this appearance constituted part of 
reality itself, if it were ultimately real, there would be 
no such thing as avidya. But if it does not form such 
a part, then in so far as it is perceived to be real, it is 
misperceived. Avidya is only another name for this 
misperception. It is not an explanatory concept. It is 
only a descriptive name for the perception of the 
illusory or the non-real. It is not some mysterious 
entity that somehow accounts for the illusory appearance 

Of the world. Lr. 
____It follows that avidya is not to. be compared tol anty 
__ Of those ultimate entities which are sometimes supposed 
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to be the cause of the being of the world, such as God, 
Prakrti, or formless matter. These latter must be - 
conceived to exist whether the world of which they are 
the cause exists or not. Avidya can never be supposed 
so to exist. If there is no illusory appearance of 
anything, there can be no erroneous perception either.* 
Avidya therefore cannot exist before the appearance 
of the world and cause that appearance. The being of 
avidya and the being of the world are mutually implied, 
and partake of the same sort of reality. The preception 
of the illusory is itself illusory. But this is a highly 

; controversial point and we shall have to discuss it at some 
* length later on. 


¥. I] 

It may now be argued that the postulate of avidya 
is not necessitated by the facts of experience. The world 
around us is real and not illusory in character. It 
is rather the standard by which we judge concrete. reality. 
It is objectivity par excellence; and it is certainly more 
real than anything that is merely subjective and’so 
evanescent. 

We do not deny that the world is something, and 
that it is objective. But is this objectivity, in which we 


* This view cannot be said to be accepted by all VWedantic writers. 
Some of them distinguish avidya from adhyas. According to them, 
avidya is the cause of erroneous superimposition. It might therefore~be 
presumed to exist before the latter, and constitute its material 64 cause. 
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| have rejected this view which interprets avidya objectively. My xeasons 
will become evident in the sequel. ee 
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- find its reality, significant of true being? It would not 


be difficult to show that objectivity does not mean 
independence of the subjective, or self-subsistent being. 
The objective world has only an appearance of inde- 
pendence, but no real independence. We may therefore 
even hazard the opinion that the apparent independence 
and self-subsistence of the world around us js only 
an illusory appearance. The facts of illusory perception, 
which has all the resemblance to real perception, only 
strengthen this view. We cannot tell the real from the 
illusory in the domain of the sensible. There are no 
ultimate tests which can distinguish the one from the 
other. The realm of the objective is the realm of the 
illusory. It is an opinion that is opposed to the popular 
view of the matter. But there is no system of philo- 
sophy, that is sufficiently thorough-going, that does not 
conflict with the common view on several important 
issues.* 

We shall enter here into a brief consideration of 
the reality of matter, which constitutes the basis of the 
reality of the objective world, to prove our point. 
Materiality is generally defined ‘by means of the 
characteristics commonly known as the primary qualities 
of matter—size, shape, position, mobility, and impenetra- 


bility’.+ How can anything now be proved to 


possess these characteristics? It is evident that 


it is only through what we perceive. But what we 
perceive are certain sensible qualities, or what may be 
more appropriately called sense-data. Does the percep 








* See McTaggart, Nature of Exisienoa, vol. Il, p. 195. 
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tion of the sense-data justify us in inferring anything 
beyond them, called matter? Now the qualities which 
the sense-data are apprehended to possess are either the 
gualities which matter also is supposed to possess, or 
they are different qualities. If it is the former, there is 
no possible way of distinguishing matter from the sense- 
data, and there is no room for any inference from the 
one to the other. If it is the latter, the sense-data can 
never warrant us in inferring anything beyond them; 
there is no perceived connection between two different 
entities which may form the ground of an inference. In 
either case, the existence of matter as something distinct 
from the sense-data is not proved. 

We might argue that matter is the same thing as 
sense-data; and that if sense-data exist, matter exists. 
But here, firstly, matter is supposed to have a certain 
invariable quality in respect of its shape, etc., while the 
sense-data relating to that quality may be quite varied. 
It may perhaps be possible to reconcile this opposition 
somehow. But again can we really maintain that the 
sense-data have the self-subsistence which we attribute 
to matter? It is admitted even by those who do 
not regard the sense-data as mental that the same sense- 
datum cannot be both coloured and hard. ‘Also, a sense- 
datum cannot undergo any change and continue to be 
spoken of as the same sense-datum.* It has not 
the sort of being that can maintain itself through 


* McTaggart, op. cit., article 376. In his Metaphysic, Ch. Il “Of the 
quality of things,’ Lotze has very admirably shown that if we conceive 
the essence of a thing to lie in a simple quality, we cannot reconcile this 
idea with the idea that the thing is what changes. Simplicity m ssen 
is incompatible with outer change. , 
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certain hemeae = to law. Rather the only law 

rding to- which it may be said to change, is 
the changing sensation. What then remains to it 
of materiality, imdependence, and _self-subsistence? 
Lastly, the sense-data can have no qualities which they 
are not perceived as having. Their being is thus 
coextensive with what is actually perceived. We cannot 
therefore legitimately speak of sense-data as existing 
unperceived. This is at any rate very different from 
what we hold about matter. The reality of the sense- 
data implicates the reality of the spirit. 

It has been held that the sense-data are not only 
extra-mental, but also that they are what they are 
perceived to be; there can: be no erroneous perception 
regarding them. It will be seen that these two positions are 
really incompatible. If there is something extra-menial 
given in sense-perception, then there must necessarily » 
be the possibility of both right and wrong perception of 
it,—in other words, of perceptual error. It is only where 
that which we perceive is not distinct from the perception 
of it, and does not exist in itself, that the possibility of 
erroneous perception is ruled out. But then there is no 
real perception left. If however we believe that there 
is real perception, and that what we perceive is 
independent of the perception of it, there must be possi- 

bility of error; and we hope later to show more con- 
vincingly that all such perception is really erroneous 
perception. 

We started with the existence of matter. We are 
led to postulate nothing in place of it excert Ee é 
appearance that cannot be proved to exist apart fro 

‘ the subject apprehending. But even if this conetes ision 
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should be wrong, any thorough-going analysis of matter 
is bound ultimately to lead us to the reality of spirit. 
Berkeley was led to the reality of an omniscient mind. 
Leibnitz reduced matter to certain ultimate spiritual 
entities called monads. Hegel and all those who have 
been influenced by his thought have regarded matter 
as such and as divorced from the spirit, as non-existent. 
Even Christian thinkers who do not regard matter as 
ultimately unreal, do not give it a being coeval with that 
of the spirit. Matter is created, while the real spirit is 
uncreated, self-existent and eternal. Plato regarded 
matter as synonymous with non-being. Aristotle 
indeed gave it a certain potential being. But this being 
could not be -actualised without form, which was 
essentially a principle of intelligence and _ therefore 
spiritual in character. In fact every philosopher, who 
» has tried to go deeper into the nature of things, has had 
to admit in one form or another that matter cannot be 
real in itself, and apart from the spirit. Intelligence is 
the ground of reality of all things. 

Taking the above conclusion to be substantially 
true, we shall here ask,—what is the exact nature of 
the relation between the two entities? Two main 
alternatives may be considered for the purpose: (a) 
the existence of matter is somehow dependent upon that 
of the spirit; and (6) what we call matter is really 
spirit: we misapprehend the latter, when we apprehend 
it as matter. In our opinion, the first alternative leads 
directly to we second which alone is ultimately gee 
of erat justified, 

ndence of matter upon spirit may be variously © 


' al A 
See We shall note three different views: .....,..... 
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(1) Matter has been created by the Absolute Spirit 
through a fiat of its will. The material world has thus no 
- ultimate being of its own. But it is real as now appearing 
to us. Now it is evident that the process of creation 
is not intelligible to us. That however cannot by itself 
constitute an objection to its reality. There are many 
things which we do not understand but which may 
nevertheless be real. Still we cannot shirk the question, 
—does the world as now appearing exist apart from any, 
connection with, or support of, the spirit? In other 
words, is the world created once for all in the distant 
past, or is the creative act co-extensive with it? If it 
is the former, there is grave doubt whether the world has 
_been created at all; for if it can exist now without any 
form of dependence upon the spirit, there is no reason 
why it could not have so existed, in the same 
independent way, from time without beginning. If it 
is the latter, the world has no present being apart from 
the creative activity of God. This means that it has 
no being in itself at any time. Its reality is spirit and 
whatever activity belongs to the spirit. Its appearance 
as self-existent must be accounted as due to erroneous 
perception, 

(2) The visible universe has been put forth 
through a playful action or fancy on the part of the 
Absolute Spirit.” It has not been, so to say, ordered 
into being. It has simply been made to appear through 
a power analogous to that of the juggler or the magician, 
The latter does not really bring into being something 
oy glhederade st ee ee Lect = 
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or of delusion. If such objects can be said to be put 
forth, they are as easily withdrawn from being. They, 
have no being of their own. The world as thus 
conceived is as good as negated in the spirit. The 
appearance of its reality is due to erroneous perception. 

_ (3) The physical universe around us is a certain 
revelation or self-expression of the spirit. A substance 
is revealed in its qualities. We can never know a sub- 
stance except through its qualities. The qualities do 
not exist by themselves. They have only dependent 
existence. At the same time, this dependence does not 
imply unreality. The qualities really exist: ’ They 
partake of the reality of the substance whose nature they 
express. Similarly, what we find around us is the 
revealed form of the spirit, and partakes of its reality; 
it cannot be pronounced unreal, although it has 
only dependent being. 

Now the qualities are either distinct from substance, 
or they are not. If they are distinct, they cannot 
partake of its reality. If they are not distinct, they are 
the substance itself and it is wrong to speak of them as 
qualities. The same difficulty turns up when we try to 
understand the relation of the revealed nature to God 
or the one true substance. We may indeed hold that 
the revealed nature is God. But this itself is capable 
of two different interpretations. It may mean that there 
is no world, but only God; this amounts to the denial 
of the world, or acosmism. It may mean, on the other 
hand, that there is only the world, but no God as distinct 
from it; this clearly amounts to atheism, or the denial 
of God. It is thus evident that we cannot reconcile the 
| elie othe: 00. vith the reality of the other. “ewe 
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must save the reality of the spirit, we must admit that 
the world.does not really exist. That it appears so to 
exist is only because we misperceive the real, which 1s 
essentially spirit. 

Advaita Vedanta maintains that the whole universe 
of the visible is an illusory appearance, and that the only 
reality is the one absolute spirit. We misperceive the 
real when we perceive it as something extended in space 
and time and as determined by the law of causality,—in 
other words, when we perceive it as matter. This 
position is not altogether novel or paradoxical. Many 
other philosophers have held similar views. Mc- 
Taggart, for example, holds that matter does not exist, 
_and that what we perceive as matter is really spirit. The 
Vedantic thesis is therefore quite plausible; and this is 
all that it is possible to show here. But if we accept that 
thesis, the problem of cosmic ajiiama or erroneous 
perception of reality has to be faced. 


| III 
It will here be argued: But does not the 


admission of the fact of ajfiana involve us in self-contra” 
diction? There is Brahman, the Absolute Reality ; and 
there is also ajiiana, or misperception of that reality. 
‘This evidently leads to dualism. Brahman can no 
- longer be said to be alone real. There is, beside it, such 
a —_ as ajnana. The original thesis contradicts itself. 
tt will not satisfy the objector if we reply : *The 

. only way that anybody can assert the beret of 
_ ‘one absolute substance is by the admissior the 
sPpenmence of many-ness (to whomsoever enews ape ear) | 
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is illusory and due to an error of perception, and that 
under the circumstances a certain dualism of expression 
could not possibly be avoided.” He will insist, because 
dualism cannot be avoided in expression and in thought, 
there must be ground for it in the nature of things them- 
selves. We may plead that thought must be transcend- 
ed, because it is essentially discriminative and so dualistic 
in form, and that he who perceives the real and does 
not merely think it, perceives nothing beside it; he 
becomes the real. We shall be told that this will render 
impossible any rational approach to the knowledge of 
reality; mysticism will transplant reason, and we shall 
be left with no reliable means of knowing the true nature 
of things. 

Let us therefore ask the question whether any 
philosophical interpretation of the concept of avidya 
justifies the contention that there is ultimate dualism, and 
whether the assertion of one absolute reality is really 
self-contradictory. Now it is evident that in so far as 

= there is the perception of the ‘many,’ this perception 
is what it is. It cannot be denied. There is no self- 
contradiction anywhere. Self-contradiction only arises 
when we suppose that the ‘many’ do not exist, while 
the perception of the ‘many’ exists; for then we have, . 
beside the absolute reality; the perception in question; 
and this amounts to saying that both Brahman and the 
perception are real,—or in other words, that the many 
are real. If now we can show that the perception of 
the illusory is itself illusory, and that if the ‘many’ 
do not exist, the perception of the ‘many’ cannot not-be 
said to exist meat the supposed self-contradictio 1 
rh appear. The question therefore salou ke 
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shall try to answer is,—does the perception of the illusory, 
exist ? 

The prima facie answer appears to be that 
even though the illusory does not exist, the perception 
of the illusory does exist. I perceive a rope to be a snake. 
The snake is non-existent in the rope. But my percep- 
tion of the snake is a fact of reality. Nobody who has 
passed through this experience can deny that he really 
perceived a snake in the place of the rope in question. 
It appears therefore that while the illusory does not exist, 
the perception of the illusory cannot be denied to be a 
fact of reality. 

The man saw a snake. But what snake did he see? 
He did not see any real snake which existed in the place 
in which ‘he thinks he saw it. Still if his perception is 
a fact, it can only relate to some determinate object,— 
or, as in this case, to ‘that snake.’ But that snake is 
not that snake. It is no snake at all. And if this snake 
is what is perceived, then the contradiction in the object 
is transferred to the perception of it. 

7 There is evident contradiction in the notion ‘that 
snake’ and the notion ‘not existing’. We call 
something ‘that snake,” and in the same breath 
affirm that ‘that snake is not that snake.” The 





contradiction is not less *patent than the _ contra- 
diction ‘involved in the conception ‘a square circle,’ 
or the Magee gee of ‘a son of a barren woman. 
‘The perception of such a self-contradictory content 
is a perception and we not that pengee. Can 
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and so must be the apparent perception of it : for the per- 

ception is nothing if it is not the perception of that object; 

and that object we have found to be indefinable and self- 

contradictory.* 

It might be contended here: The reality of the 
perception need not be relative to the reality of its object. 
We know directly through introspection the fact of our 
perception. The reality of this subjective fact of per- 
ception is not dependent upon any other fact. It is not 
depenednt upon the objective reality or otherwise of the 
content. “That snake’ may have had no place in 
the objective scheme of things, but that it was perceived 
to be that snake cannot be doubted. The same objec- 
tion may be put in a slightly different way. There can. 
be no such thing as subjective illusion; and yet the view 
which doubts the reality of the perception of the illusory 
involves such a possibility. 

The above argument is based on the wrong idea 
that the subjective can be known and studied/in itself 
without the objective to which it contains amy explicit 
reference. The truth is that the subjective does not 
stand by itself. It necessarily implicates the objective. 
If it were otherwise, there would be no such thing as 
erroneous perception. There would be no experience 
of cancellation of the form ‘this snake is no snake.’ 
We could not, for example, be said to have perceived 
a subjective snake when we perceive a rope to be a 
snake. A subjective snake is not liable to cancellation. ° 
We can never say of it that it is not a snake but a rope. 


| ee Le io 
» *1 am indebted to Prof. K. C. Bhattacharyya -fér the vet ele 
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A subjective snake cai only be what it is. It can never 
be otherwise. It can never form the content of an 
_ €froneous perception, and can never be cancelled. The 
_ snake that is cancelled is not a subjective snake; and 
the perception of this snake cannot bea real subjective 
fact apart from. any reference to the snake that is per- 
ceived. We have already shown that the snake that is 
perceived is a self-contradictory snake. The perception 
of this snake must therefore be equally self-contradictory. 
It is the perception of that snake, and yet not that per- 
ception; because the snake perceived is that snake and 
yet not that snake. In general we might say that the 
reality of the subjective fact of perception is not 
independent of the reality of its object; in fact 
they partake of the same kind of reality. Thus objects 
that are never cancelled are said to be really perceived. 
But can we say that ghosts are really perceived (taking 
ghosts to be non-existent), or that the objects of a hallu- 
cination*or a dream are really perceived? The percep- 
“tion of such objects is clearly as unreal as the objects 

themselves. 

lt will be admitted by all that a thing which is both 
real and unreal cannot exist ; it is self-contradictory. An 
illusory object is said to be neither; it is different both 
from the real and from the unreal. It is different from 
the real, because it does not in fact exist. It is different 
. from the unreal, because it appears to be something and 
. not merely nothing. Can we say that such a thing 
aecabics a position intermediate between that which is 
geaka | Aang vant 
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often thought that we must. And so far as appearances 
go, the conception of a new category, the category of 
the indeterminate, seems indeed justified. The illusory 
is neither real nor unreal; it is anirvacaniya. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that what is neither real 
nor unreal involves no self-contradiction, or that it has 
.. any more being than what is patently self-contradictory. 
| - Taken in itself, what is neither real nor unreal is 
not a possible datum of thought; we cannot think it 
_ significantly. It is, if anything, absolute nothing. Can 
we say that it is any more real than a square circle? We 
i evidently cannot. But it is supposed that the illusory, 
while. it is different both from the real and from the 
i ibteeal has a certain ‘given-ness’ about it. The 
illusory snake, for example, cannot be said to be not 
given at all. And so far as it has this appearance of 
given-ness, it is not altogether non-existent like the purely 
self-contradictory, such as a square circle or the son of 
a barren woman. It may be said to be more real than 
the latter. r. 7 
This reasoning is clearly fallacious. If the illusory 
snake is given, then it is so far real and not non-existent: 
and as something cannot be more or less given, so neither 
can it be more or less non-existent. The illusory snake 
then, in so far as it is given, is real and not illusory. 
But if it is illusory, then there is doubt even as to its 
given-ness. A thing which admittedly does not exist + 
cannot be given. That it is our human weakness to m 
continue to regard the illusory snake as somehow given, 
does not in the least affect the fact of its complete and 
absolute Se ee lt is thus no” more real i 
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Let us however suppose that the illusory object 
cannot be denied all being. It is not tuccha. But if 
. this is so, it must have a certain element of being which 
is not liable to cancellation. The object as possessing 
this element cannot be illusory. But again, in so far 
as it is illusory, it must be wholly so. It must 
be altogether non-existent. [t cannot exist more or less. 
The idea that something can exist more or less is really 
unintelligible. From whatever point of view we regard 
a thing, it must either exist or not exist. It cannot exist | 
more or less. The attempt to conceive the illusory as 
something intermediate between being and non-being is 
really an attempt to unite in it what are contradictory 
characters, real being and real non-being. The attempt 
is accordingly doomed to failure. We conclude that 
there is no intermediate category between being arid non- 
being. The illusory does not present a new problem. 
lt is wholly and absolutely non-existent. 
If our reasoning is correct, the illusory does not exist 
‘and cannot be said to be perceived. The supposed per- 
ception is as non-existent as its object. But if that is so, 
ajana, which is only another name for erroneous per- 
ception, exist. There is thus no contradiction in 
saying that the Absolute Reality alone exists., A’ 
dualism would only be entailed if it could be shown that. 
while the ‘many’ are illusory, the perception of the 
_ ‘many’ is real. This, we have seen, is not oe. 
_ Ajiiana is itself illusory and non-existent! 
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IV 


It might be said here that our account of ajfiana is’ 
too subjectivistic. lt is indeed true that we, as indivi- 
duals, perceive the world or the ‘many’ of which it 
consists. But this is not the whole truth. We ourselves 
form part of that world. We distinguish one individual 
from other individuals, and each of them again from the 
surrounding physical world. The individual as indivi- 
dual cannot be the ultimate reality. He is part of the 
illusory manifold. He is in a sense a product of 
avidya. Avidya must exist before him. We must 
therefore suppose that real avidya or miulavidya resides 
not in the individual, but in the Absolute Spirit or 
Brahman. 

There is another reason for this. To the «individual 
the world is simply given. He does not make or unmake 
anything. So far as he is concerned, the world that is 
presented to him is as real as he himself. We must 
therefore suppose that both the world and the individual 
are somehow the effect of avidya which ultimately resides 
in the Absolute Spirit. 

Now wherever avidya may reside, it cannot bring 
forth anything or cause anything. We have already seen 
that it can have no being prior to the being of its so- 
called effects, or the illusory objects said to be perceived. 
It is therefore wrong to suppose that avidya existed 
before the world and the individuals constituting the 
realm of the manifold, or somehow caused them to exist. 
There is no anes ee but Pir misperception ; andthe 
object misperceived does not exist, and is not brought 
into being throngh any agency. All that we can say is » 
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that the illusory, although not existing, appears to exist 
in erroneous perception, and that therefore when the 
latter is removed or is superseded by right knowledge, 
the appearance also ceases. The supposition that 
_avidya exists prior to the world including the individuals, 
and causes that world to exist, is thus seen to be quite 
untenable, 

Much is made of the question as to the support of 
avidya. It is argued that it cannot reside in Brahman; 
for then Brahman would have erroneous knowledge. 
This would mean either that Brahman is subject 
to change and modification, or that the erroneous 
knowledge of Brahman is as eternal as Brahman him- 
self; in the latter case, there will be no such thing as 
release from error. On the other hand, if avidya resides 
in the individual, the individual cannot be its object. 
What is misperceived cannot be itself the seat of error. 
The individual as individual is misperceived. It 
cahnot: exist prior to avidya. And avidya therefore 

- Cannot reside in it. 

The question however is very simple. We have 
already seen that avidya cannot be ultimately real. It 
has the same kind of existence which an illusory object 
has. There is thus no question of its really residing 
anywhere. The only question is, where does it appear 
to reside? Once we have restricted the question in this 
way, all complications disappear. We are in no doubt 
as to where it appears to reside. Whoever petgaies 
the manifold, or distinguishes himself from Brahman, 
has See Soh we then say ; that the ean is. 
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only one true spirit, the Absolute Spirit. It is the self 
of us all. It is thus both true that avidya resides in the 
individual, and that it resides in Brahman. Difficulties 
only arise when avidya is taken to be a real entity, and 
so also the difference due to it, namely the difference of 
the Absolute and the individual or Jiva and Brahman. 
When we have guarded against this error, the apparent 
paradox connected with the seat of avidya disappears. 

We can now understand why it is maintained that 
avidya resides in Brahman. It is eternally non-existent 
in Brahman, and yet it can appear nowhere else to reside 
except in it. It is not to be understood that this 
appearance is eternal. It is of the very essence of an 
appearance that it cannot be eternal; an appearance 
is an appearance because it is cancelled. If there were 
no cancellation, there would be no distinction between 
appearance and reality. But it would be asked,—is, not 
avidya real till it is cancelled? And if it» has an end 
in time, will it not also have a beginning? | 

Now we have already shown that what is 
once cancelled cannot be said to have existed at any time. 
Avidya therefore cannot be said really to have existed 
before it is cancelled. Still there is a certain appearance 
which is cancelled; and it is quite a legitimate question 
to ask how long this appearance can be supposed to have 
thus continued till its final cancellation. Now suppose 
we say that it came into being at a particular moment 
of time ; then the further question will arise, what brought 
it into being at that moment? Brahman could not have 
brought it into being; and beside Brahman 5 thi 
existed. If we assign any cause, then that cause (be ni 
different from ses would be likewise illusory, =i 
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so part of the appearance to be accounted for. Thus 
avidya can have no cause beyond itself. A cause of 
avidya is a self:contradiction. The very realm of causa- 
lity is the realm of avidya. Once then we have posited 
avidya, we must suppose that it is uncaused, and there- 
fore beginningless in time; it is anddi. Avidya then, 
conceived temporally, ig an appearance in Brahman that 
has an end in time but no beginning in it. 
This realistic conception of avidya, if it is taken 
. literally, can easily give rise to certain difficulties. It 
might appear as though Brahman and avidya existed 
together up to a certain point of time, and then avidya 
ceased to exist leaving Brahman alone. Thus both 
dualism and non-dualism would be true,—dualism till 
the moment of cancellation and non-dualism after it. 
* Again, the disappearance of avidyA at a_ particular 
moment of time would be inexplicable. For if the 
presence of Brahman was not sufficient to cancel it earlier, 
it would not be sufficient to cancel it at that moment. 
Also, it cannot be self-cancelled. The being of a thing 
can never turn against itself even in infinite time. Let us 
‘suppose that avidya evolves something in time that 
cancels it. Now if avidya is beginningless, processes in 
time have an infinite extension. In infinite time however, 
no possibility can remain unactualised. Nothing can come 
into being which has not existed before. The process 
will rm on repeating itself endlessly. The end of the . 
= ‘process si 93 never come; for a can be erm 
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Brahman, and its end does not come in time. The end 
of avidya may be said to be a timeless and eternal fact; 
for whatever is brought about in time is itself avidyaic. 
There might be a ‘certain difficulty with regard to 
the cancelling knowledge. Is it not in time? If it is 
not in time, then there should be no _ avidya 
to be cancelled, and no need for argument and 
persuasion. But if there is this need, the knowledge is 
not yet. This difficulty is met by saying that this 


knowledge is also avidyaic, and so cancels itself. The 


truth however is that once we have accepted avidya as 
fact, we can never get rid of it altogether. We must 
recognise that avidya is no fact. It cannot exist. There 
is real non-dualism. It would be suicidal even to 
suppose that there is a real cancellation of anything ; for 
then this cancellation at least must be an ultimate fact. 
The only logical position to take up is that nothing really 
ceases to exist, and nothing is really cancelled. There 
is no real process in time. This is the view of those 
orthodox writers who contend that the cancellation of 
avidya does not fall in any of the categories known to 
us,—being, non-being, anirvacaniya, etc.; also it does 
not constitute a new category, the ‘fifth’ variety as it 
is called. The being of Brahman or the Absolute Reality 
is itself this cancellation. This amounts to saying that 
there is in fact nothing to be cancelled, and no cancella- 
tion. All that is, is one Absolute Reality, and this reality 
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is, in literal truth, one without a second. nig EE 
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_ WE said that the illusory object is uncaused, - 

a may be objected to. It’ imay be argued that 

an illusory object appears to exist; and for this appear- 

ance a reason can be assigned. There is reason, 

for instance, for the appearance of the illusory 
snake in the place of the rope : 

| (@— A mal snake has originally been seen.. If no 

» real snake had been seen, the illusion would not’ have 

become possible. 

_ (6) The snake has a certain resemblance to the rope. 
A rope, for example, can under no circumstances be 
taken to be a chair. There is no resemblance between 
a’rope and a chair. 

(c) There is, on the occasion of the appearance, 
some defect in respect of light or the position of 
the observer, etc. 

(d) The perceiving mind is imbued with a natural 
fear of the snake, and quickly jumps to a wrong conclu- 


sion. All these factors combined produce the illusion 
~ of the snake. 


Now it may at once be admitted that for whatever 
_ happens, some reason can always be assigned. Nothing 


7 


* The actual Vedantic position is that the cause of an illusory appear- 
ance is avidya, which constitutes its upadana or material. We have 
_ however argued that avidya cannot exist prior to the appearance, and 
Cannot therefore constitute its cause in the ordinary sense. The present 
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really happens without a cause. The perception of the 
illusory Snake is supposed to happen. It must therefore 
have a cause. The above list of constituent factors may 
not be exhaustive. But it at least indicates how the per- 
ception of the illusory snake may have been caused; and 
since the illusory cannot exist apart from the perception 
of it, it cannot be said to be wholly uncaused. > 

The perception of the illusory snake may have been 
caused. But this at least is a different sort of causality 
from the causality admitted in ordinary perception. In » 
the latter, what causes the perception is first and foremost _ 
the thing that is given. Everything else is subsidiary. 
Given the thing, we may lack the means of perceiving it. 
But given everything else minus the thing, perception 
is impossible. In the case under consideration, percep- 
tion can only be said to be caused in a very pickwickian 
sense. There is really no perception at all to be 
accounted for. | 

lt may now be argued that the erroneous perception 
cannot be said to have no real object. The illusory 
snake is not a non-existent snake. It can be shown to 
be grounded in reality. A non-existent snake can never = 
be perceived. The error in question is to be accounted 
for in some other way. This brings us to’ the different 
theories of perceptual error. 

(a) The first may be called the theory of ‘no 
error. We have seen a real snake some time. Later, 
we are confronted by an object, such as a piece of rope, 
which we perceive as it is, although not very distinctly. 
Owing to certain causes, the memory of the snake once. 
Perceived is revived; but we somehow fail to dis- _ 

criminate the memory of this snake from the object that 
a 
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is perceived, and go on to affirm that we perceive a snake. 
‘There is no illusory snake anywhere to be accounted for. 
The only snake that we know is the snake which we 
have once perceived and now remember; that snake is 
not illusory. 

This view however is not tenable. If we perceive 
as it is what is given to us, and remember what we have 
once perceived, there is no reason why we should not 
be able to distinguish the two facts. But we never dis- 
tinguish. Ewen when the illusion is cancelled, we do 
not say that ‘now we perceive the rope and remember 
the particular snake,’ but that ‘that snake’ which 
we appeared to perceive is non-existent. A snake in 
place of the rope, a snake which we call illusory, is thus 
clearly indicated. This snake is not the one which we 
have once seen and now remember. It is a new snake 
altogether not accounted for by anything in reality. 

(6) Then there is the theory which may be called 
the theory of mistaking one real thing for another real 
thing. According to this theory, there is indeed error 
of perception. But it consists in mistaking one thing 

_» for another. The snake which we misperceive in the” 
place of the rope is not what is called an illusory snake} 
wr a snake which is non-existent. It is a real are 
which we have perceived somewhere. Only we fail to 
become conscious of its spatial and temporal determina- 

tions and seem to think that it is given to us here and 
now. =oh ese tea enake ae we pine 3 once perceiv : 
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temporal relations from any other snake which we have 
ever perceived. It confronts us here and now unlike 
any of them. What ground then have we for saying 
that it is one of those snakes which we have perceived’ 
before? Very probably we have perceived several 
snakes, each distinct from every other. How are we 
to determine which of these snakes is the snake that 
appears to us in the place of the rope? Again, the snake 
which we now seem to perceive is perceived to be ‘this 
snake,’ and so distinct from every other snake. It is 
not perceived to be ‘that snake,’ or a snake which 
was perceived by us at some other time and in some 
other place; it is not a snake of memory. This snake 
then is unlike any of the snakes seen before; it is a new 
snake altogether, which is in no way accounted for by 
those other snakes. If, for example, we see one real 
snake, and after some time and in some other place see 
another real snake, we do not say that the latter is the 
former, unless we recognise some mark of resemblance 
and thereby proceed consciously to affirm their identity. 
The same is the case here. Those other snakes are all 
‘snakes of memory. This snake, for whatever reality it 
appears to have, can only be compared to an actual 
object of perception, which is quite distinci in itself, and 
which cannot be confounded with what is only 
remembered but not perceived. The snake then which 
appears in the place of the rope is a new snake, Which is 
at the same time a non-existent snake. 

(c) There is thirdly the theory of subjectivity of the 
illusory object. The ieee in the place of the, rope;is- 
not to be traced to anything that is really objective ito 
us. It is a snake which exists in the mind. ~* 
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mental snake is wrongly taken to be a snake outside the 
mind. According to this view, the illusion consists not 
in perceiving a real rope to be a snake,—the so-called 
Teal rope is itself. mental,—but in taking a snake that 
exists only in the mind to be a snake that is outside 
the mind. 

Now it is evident that we distinguish things that 
are in the mind from things that are not in the mind. 
It may be that the latter are ultimately not independent 
of the spirit. But this is very different from saying that 
the distinction between the two kinds of things is not 
valid as far as it goes. If then it is valid, the snake 
which we see in the place of the rope, and which has 
the character of ‘this-ness,” cannot be a snake in the 
mind. A snake in the mind does not require to be 
perceived through the senses. The illusory snake how- 
ever does appear to be so perceived. When therefore 
the illusion is dissolved, we do not say that this snake 
was really in the mind, but that this snake did not exist 
where it appeared to exist. In other words, this snake 
was not this snake; it was an illusory snake. We thus 
find, once again, that the illusory cannot be traced to’ 
anything real, whether mental or non-mental. It stands 
by itself as a content which is wholl y unaccountable by 
anything in the nature of the things themselves. 
| The illusory is distinct from the real and also from 
the unreal. It is truly said to be ‘indescribable’ in 
terms of either being or of non-being. It is anirva- 
caniya. We have already studied the true significance _ 
ot such an eniaty biee- we may conclude hatathe 
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We have before argued that the perception of the 
illusory is itself illusory. If that be true, then the per- 
ception too cannot be caused. It is however a deep- 
rooted idea in some people that the perception of 
the illusory is caused by certain factors some of which 
we indicated at the beginning of this section. We shall 
therefore try to analyse this view a little further. 

Is our normal perception of a thing, which is not 
later cancelled, caused? Let us suppose that it is caused. 
lt is produced through the co-operation of certain 
factors. The thing must be actually presented to us. 
Our senses must be in contact with the thing. There 
must be no defect in the senses. The mind must follow 
the senses and attend to the object. The external 
circumstances, such as light, etc., must be favourable to 
perception. If these factors are present, the perception 
of the object, we might say, follows of a necessity. If, 
on the other hand, there is the absence of any factor, 
or a defect in any of them, that will have a correspond- 
ing effect on the perception. But it is evident that all 
the factors, except the thing itself, merely help or hinder 
perception. They can never create an object which is 
not there already. If they could create an object, know- 
ledge would lose all objective reference, and there would 
be no means of distinguishing right knowledge from 
wrong knowledge. But if that is so, perception of the 
thing which does not exist and is not presented to us 
cannot be accounted for by any combination of factors 
which does not include the actual presentation of the 
thing that is supposed to be perceived.* 





* It is commonly thought that the cause of erroneous percepti 
some defect or dosa. But since none of the empirical defects by a 
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It might here be said that our conclusion goes too 
far and is not warranted. There can be such a thing 
as misrepresentation by the senses which may amount 
to the perception of a thing which is not. In normal per- 
ception, all the circumstances of perception are also 
normal. They only help us to know the thing as it is. 
In perception which is not quite normal, there might be 
a certain defect in some factor of perception, which while 
not altogether misrepresenting the thing to us may not 
give us very exact knowledge about it. In definitely 
abnormal perception, the defect may go so far as posi- 
tively to misrepresent the thing to us, and thereby cause 
a false perception or the perception of a thing which is 
not real and is not presented. This abnormality may 
be so much: pronounced in certain cases, that there is no 
question of any misrepresentation of an existing object, 
but the actual creation of a wholly new object. In a 
fevered state of the imagination, objects are seen which 
imitate the reality of the objects of conscious and waking 
life. We thus find that the perception of the illusory 


selves lead to erroneous perception, avidya itself is said to be the real 
dosa or the ultimate cause. We have however seen that avidya cannot 
be distinguished from erroneous perception, and assigned as its cause. 
We do not in fact explain anything by postulating such a connection 
between the two. The latter is essentially uncaused. It does not help 
us very much here to distinguish causation through actual change of 
substance or parinadma, and causation through erroneous superimposition 
er vivarta. Avidya is said to be the cause of erroneous perception in 
Phe former sense. But this is just what is wholly meaningless; for 
however far we may go in the analysis of avidya, it will remain signi- 
 ficant to us only as erroneous perception, and not as something pis | 
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can be caused by certain factors which are not them- 
selves illusory but belong to reality itself. 

This argument appears very plausible. But the 
very reasons which are considered sufficient to account 
for the appearance of the not-real to be real, are also the 
reasons which can be used to show that the real itself is 
not-real. For after all, we never know a thing except 
under certain conditions. We never know a thing as it 
is in itself. What reason then is there against the 
supposition that even in the so-called normal perception, 
our perception has no relation to any possible existence 
of the thing (which we never know), but that it creates 
its own object? It is admitted by all that the structure 
of our senses, their power, the position of the observer, 
etc., are all determining factors in a perception. Can 
any one distinguish their contribution from the con- 
tribution of the thing? If we can never know how 
a thing would appear in itself unaffected and undeter- 
mined by any factors extraneous to it, we can also never 
prove that the thing exists at all or that it has any contri- 
bution to make to the perception of it. The term 
‘normal perception’ has no metaphysical _ signi- 
ficance. ‘All perception can be shown to be equally 
normal or equally abnormal, so long as it gives rise, with 
equal subjective authority, to a belief in objective reality. 

lt might here be argued: But there is no reason 
why the object of what we call normal perception may 
not be in itself what it appears to us to be. We cannot 
indeed prove that. A proof, in the very nature of the 
case, is not possible. As we can never isolate an. 
from our knowledge and yet know what it is, so neither 
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‘we perceive it to be. Still our faith may be quite justi- 
fied. At least there is no reason why we should give 
at up. 

Now we may ourselves indeed not be able to show, 
on the evidence of perception itself, that the thing is 
not as it is perceived to be by us. Still it is difficult to 
entertain the faith in view of certain facts pertaining to 
perception. We may, for example, try in a particular 
case to determine the set of conditions under which we 
may be said to apprehend the thing as it is. We shall 
soon find that no such conditions exist. We can 
evidently only determine this set of conditions by 
reference to our perception of the thing. But one per- 
ception of the thing may be in itself quite as clear, defi- 
nite, and convincing as any other. We may set a special 
truth-value upon a particular perception. But, by only 
a slight variation in the conditions, we shall find that the 
dividing line between the two perceptions is so thin that 
our own valuation cannot but appear to us as very 
arbitrary. And when all is said, there is the ineradi- 
cable doubt. We strain our senses, and seem to appre- 
hend better. We take one position, and then 
another. We want more light, and greater variation 
in the circumstances that govern our perception. We 
are never satisied. We still remain in uncertainty and 
doubt. We seem to see things only dimly, and as 

“through darkness and in error. There can be in the 

very nature of the case, no perfect set of conditiong which 

_ will resolve all our doubts. Can we still maintain our 
“ ” faith i in the face of these inevitable doubts? Lr. 
Se It might be said that the very fact that we Lait 
senses and try ae povsate See coniioed ot. er 
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tion proves that the thing has a certain character that 
might be known by us. We may not be ultimately 
satished with our knowledge. But this does not mean 
that we have any doubt that the thing has some character 
which it really possesses, and that our knowledge more 
or less approximates to the real nature of the thing. It 
will be seen however that even this belief is not free 
from doubt. If the thing really has a character that is 
approximately the character that we apprehend in 
sensible perception, then that character cannot be 
independent of all those conditions which determine our 
perception of the thing. But a character cannot be said 
really to belong to a thing when it is in any way deter- 
mined by what is extraneous to the intrinsic nature of 
the thing itself. No sensible character can, in this 
sense, be said to be intrinsic to the thing; our doubt 
extends to the whole sensible nature of the latter. 

| Our conclusion is that once we try to account for 
_the perception of the illusory by a certain defect in what 
may be called the machinery of preception, we shall 
really have to set aside the whole distinction of right per- 
ception and wrong perception; for there is no perception 
which can be said to be true to the thing as it is in itself. 
In fact, the thing as it is in itself has to be totally abolished. 
In its place we have objects that have neither indepen- 
dence nor self-existence. Thus by trying to account for 
false perception by certain factors that are in the nature 
of the real, we have abolished the problem itself; for 


there is no erroneous perception as against right perce 


tion to be explained. The only right knowledge will. 
knowledge that is obtained through any agency ¢k Fh 
orruptible, and not liable to change or dea, : 
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senses are fot such an agency. The whole realm of 
the sensible must therefore be rejected as non-existent 
in itself. The only real thing is the thing that is self- 
known, and not dependent upon any outside agency for 
the knowledge of it. This is the atman. 


Vi 
It might be argued here that all the difficulties arise 


because we have created an unnecessary dualism between 
the thing and our knowledge of the thing. Our senses 
may be said to be never in error. What we perceive 
through them is just as it is perceived to be. This some- 
thing that is perceived may simply be called a 
sense-datum : and a sense-datum has no character other 
than that which it is perceived to have. What we call 
an error of perception is really an error that is due to a 
wrong judgment on the sense-data that are actually 
Now it is evident that sense-data can never have 
other sense-data as their qualities. Each sense-datum 
is a complete datum by itself. Any judgment then 
which we may pass on certain sense-data that are actually 
given can never err in attributing to those sense-data 
ities which they do not in fact possess. The error 
can only consist in associating with those sense-data 
other sense-data which are not themselves at the time 
_ given. “attesglscuele layed teminonen 
fi we have means at our disposal for « determining | with 
sttainty what those other sense-data are or ben 1 
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that we can think of is either some change if our relation 
to the group of sense-data under consideration enabling 
us to intuit directly those sense-data which we did not 
intuit before, or the evidence of some other mind which 
is more favourably situated in respect of them. But 
neither of these testimonies will be relevant to the case in 
point. For we have already seen that it is not the same 
sense-datum that is seen from different places, or under 
different conditions of perception. | When therefore I 
change my position, or rely on the evidence of some other 
man differently situated, | am not validly determining the 
nature of those sense-data which I originally inferred. 
I am in fact dealing with different sense-data altogether. 
These might give rise to new judgments, but they can 
never test our original judgment. This latter can only 
be tested by the evidence there and then available with- 
out varying the conditions. We conclude that if there 
is no error in actual perception, neither can there be any 
error of judgment with regard to the object of such per- 
ception. There will be no error at all. 

It might be thought that we are straining the argu- 
ment too much. Judgment based on the evidence of 
one sense can be corrected or tested by the evidence of 
other senses. We may, for example, suppose that 
certain visual images that are actually presented to us are 
accompanied by certain tactual images, etc., and that 
the whole group of images taken together constitutes an 
object x. But our sense of touch or of taste may falsify 
this judgment by showing that those other images were 
in reality different from the images that were judgec by 
us to have been associated, and that therefore the ¢ ite ip 

question constituted the object y and not the object ee 
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We have thus a complete explanation of what is ordinarily 
called an erroneous perception, but which is in reality an 
erroneous judgment. 

This argument would be plausible if it were proved 
that sense-data constitute certain real objective groups. 
But we have already shown that a sense-datum, taken 
apart from the sensation of it, can have no sensible 
quality, and cannot be significantly spoken of as a sense- 
datum at all. There is then no question of any real 
objective group which is judged rightly or wrongly. ‘All 
that we can argue is that our expectation is either realised 
or frustrated. When we see, for example, a certain 
visual sense-datum, we expect, associated with it, certain 
tactual and other sense-data. This expectation is based 
merely on certain subjective associations, and not on any- 
thing in the nature of the things themselves, which con- 
ception is found to be quite meaningless. There is no 
question then of any truth or error in our knowledge pro- 
perly so called. We may indeed mean by truth 
“an expectation realised’’, and by error ‘‘an expectation 
frustrated’’, But evidently such extended use of 
these terms is quite opposed to their original significance, 
in which a reference to something objective is necessarily 
implied. 

Our account of sense-data however may not find 
general acceptance. It might be insisted on that there 
is a certain objective necessity in what we perceive. The 

S€-daia are objectively real. But even if we accept 
Toa BS aster er or asap igdianeees 
For if se penaeechith are ext -mental » then they niust_ 
of them. ‘This intrinsic nature ¢ can ony be-1 known=in 
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one particular perception. All other perceptions of it 
will be erroneous perceptions. It is unreasonable to argue 
that an entity which is objective and independent of the 
perception of it cannot be differently and so erroneously 
perceived. There will thus be error in the perception of 
sense-data, and not merely in a judgment about them. 

It can indeed be disputed whether there is such a 
thing as pure perception which does not involve any judg- 
ment. But however we may decide this issue, we shall 
have to admit that there is an intuitive experience that 
must be regarded as essentially perceptual as distinct 
from a purely judgmental form of knowledge. If that is 
so, then there can be error peculiar to perception as 
there can be error in judgment. McTaggart goes so far 
as to hold that every judgment is really a perception. If 
this were true, every erroneous judgment would be in 
reality an erroneous perception. The reverse position, 
namely that every perception is a judgment, is more difhi- 
cult to maintain. For what are we to judge if nothing 
is given to start with >—and if something is given, then 
that at least is perceived and not judged. We may not 
indeed be able historically to go back to a point where 
pure perception is supposed to take place. But logically, 
there must be something that is directly intuited if judg- 
ment itself is to become possible. The only alternative 
to the denial of all direct intuition would be the denial of 
all knowledge of objective reality. But if direct intuition 
is admitted, the possibility of erroneous perception 
necessarily follows. 

Here it might be argued that there can be no such 
thing as erroneous perception. Fora thing is chart 
ceived as it is, or it is not perceived at all. What are we 
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to understand by the so-called erroneous perception of it? 
It cannot be the perception of the thing; and what is 
_ not the perception of the thing may be perception of 
some other thing, or no perception at all: it cannot be 
what is called the erroneous perception of the thing. The 
very conception of the latter involves self-contradiction ; 
we speak of the perception of the thing, and at the 
same time go on to afhirm that it is not the perception of 
it as it is,—or in other words, that it is the perception 
of no thing. To conclude, a perception of a thing must 
be a true perception, or it is no perception at all. It is 
also accordingly meaningless to speak of one perception 
being corrected by another perception. A perception is 
nothing if it is not already a true perception; a corrected 
perception is no perception. 
The only flaw of this argument is its mis-direction. 
We are not concerned to show that there is real erroneous 
perception. Rather it is fundamental to our argument that 
an erroneous perception, like its object that is illusory, 
does not exist at all. The above argument brings this 
out guite simply, and directly. Whenever a supposed 
perception is corrected by a later perception, the only 
proper conclusion to draw is that it was not the perception 
of that thing, and that therefore the so-called perception 
was no perception. The only perception that is real is 
the perception of a thing that is real. At the same time, 
it is from this experience of correction that we, by 
analysis, reach thig result. It would be sheer dogmatism 
to suppose that there should be no experience - of 
_ correction. ikeiee sagen question does ndt_go 
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all reference to erroneous perception, which is yet no per- 
ception. We still speak of the illusory snake, although 
an illusory snake is no snake. The same may be said of 
its perception. 

It might here be said that the very conception of one 
perception being corrected by another implies the reality 
of the distinction between a right perception and a wrong 
perception. But is this distinction tenable? If, as we 
have previously argued, there is nothing that is really 
independent of our perception of it, then there can be 
nothing that has the relation of correspondence, to 
the latter. It would therefore be wrong to define a right 
perception as perception of what is, and an erroneous 
perception as perception of what is not. Every perception 
is what it is prima facie taken to be. It has no implica- 
tions which can falsify it or prove it to have been 
erroneous. The distinction is abolished, and the ex- 
perience of correction can only be called illusory. 

Now it is indeed true that on the hypothesis in 
question the distinction is not tenable. Still it would be 
wrong to conclude from this that every perception is right 
perception. There is simply no perception in the sense in 
which we ordinarily understand it. With the abolition 
of the distinction between right knowledge and wrong 
knowledge, knowledge as such is itself abolished. We 
thus find that we are nearer to our final point of view if we 
abolish the distinction in question, and with it all know- 
ledge of objectivity. There are no real objects; and there 
can therefore be no real knowledge of objects. What 
appears to be such knowledge is in reality, and apart from 
the apparent divisions introduced in it by non-existent 
“ things, the one pure and objectless consciousness, “7! 
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We have analysed erroneous knowledge, or ajfiana. 
We have seen that there can be no explanation of it. It 
is itself the ultimate explanation of the world-appearance 
as well as of itself. The illusory is inexplicable; and be- 
cause it is self-contradictory, it presents no real problem 
to thought. The term “‘ajfiana’’ however is capable of 
another interpretation, namely simple ignorance or non- 
knowledge. This ignorance, it is evident, is implied in 
all erroneous knowledge. It is because we do not know 
the real that it becomes possible to misperceive it. There 
are certain problems peculiar to ajfiana in this particular 
sense. We shall now proceed to consider them. 

It cannot be denied that we have ignorance, and also 

that we are aware of it. The following instances make 
this clear: (a) We say, “I do not know the meaning 
of this word, or what was intended to be conveyed by, 
a certain utterance, or what you said, etc.;’’ (6) “‘I do 
not know the content of the infinite universe’; (c) “‘l 
did not know anything in sleep;’’ (d) “I am 
ignorant.”’ In all these cases, it is evident, there 1s 
awareness on my part of being ignorant. This ignorance 
again is not without some object. Sometimes indeed 
d.may not be fully conscious of the object of my ignor- 
‘ance as when I simply say, “‘I am ignorant.’’ But 
My awareness of my own ignorance is determinate only 
as the object ‘of my ignorance is determinate. In this 
particular instance, there are certain objects supplied by 
mains only they are : somewhat indefinite in c 

The question naturally arises : Is there whl 
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ance includes the awareness of the object of ignorance, 
then so far I know the object and | am not ignorant. We 
_ can always ask the question,—ignorant of what? The 
extent to which we are able to define this what, 
we cannot be said to have any ignorance. Where we — 
fail, we also fail to be aware of being ignorant of any- 
thing, and cannot legitimately be spoken of as being 
ignorant. Is it not a self-contradiction to say that we 
know our own ignorance? What we know, we 
absolutely know; what we do not know, we absolutely 
do not know, and cannot even be aware that there is 
something which we do not know. The proposition 
that we are aware of being ignorant of x really means 
that we know x and at the same time we do not 
know x. Fy. 

It will here be argued that our consciousness 
of ignorance cannot be denied. It is an undoubted fact. 
This fact can also be made intelligible. Our knowledge 
of x is to be distinguished from our ignorance of x. 
When I say I do not know x,1 know x only in 
its generality. I do not know its particular character. Let 
us take the example, “‘ 1 do not know what is in your 
mind **. Here I know that there is something in your 
mind; my ignorance relates to this something. But I do 
not know what this something is in its concrete nature, 
‘Thus my knowledge and my ignorance, in respect of 
one and the same entity, can be compatible. 

This reasoning however is not convincing. It rather 
brings out the more emphatically that our knowledge and 
our ignorance cannot cover exactly the same ground, and 
cannot refer to an identical content. There is no ignors~ 
ance in respect of that which we know, nan 
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the general character,—and no knowledge in respect of 
that which we do not know, namely the specific 
character. Knowledge and ignorance are thus mutually 
exclusive. They canzot relate to an identical thing which 
can then be spoken of both as known and as not known. 

» 1t will here be said that both knowledge and i ignor- 
ance of an identical content are possible. In fact it is 
only because they are possible, that there is consciousness 
of ignorance. If they related to different things, or even 
to the different aspects of the same thing, we should 
have no consciousness of ignorance. . We readily 
recognise that the absence of sound is not the same 
absence as the absence of colour. Each absence is deter- 
mined by its specific object. Even so here. Ignorance 
of one object cannot be the same as ignorance of another 
object. Each ignorance is specific; and it is specific 
because its object is specific. Ignorance that is not 
specific, and is not determined by any object, can never 
be known as ignorance. It is as unthinkable ag mere 
absence which is not the absence of anything. 

The question remains, how ignorance and know- 
ledge are compatible with regard to the same content. 
This question is solved in the following manner. The 
Same content may be known differently. Thus, there 
might be knowledge of it in one sense, and no know- 
ledge of it in another; it might be known, and yet at 
the same time not known. There is knowledge of 
ome uieices is saeeensent of the ¢ senses and the = 
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produced, and it does not disappear by the disappear- 
ance of any so-called aids to knowledge. There can be 
no room for ignorance here. In fact, it is by 
the acceptance of this knowledge that our own 
ignorance becomes manifest to us. This know- 
ledge therefore, not incompatible with  ignor- 
ance. Rather it proves the fact-hood of ignorance. 
If there were no such all-knowing knowledge, we could 
never be aware of being ignorant of this, that, and so 
many other things which constitute almost an endless 
and infinite content. What ignorance is really incom- 
patible with is that knowledge which we obtain through 
the senses and the connected factors of the mind, 
which together constitute the instruments of all empirical 
knowledge. So far as this knowledge is concerned, 
there is real absence of it when we are conscious of 
ignorance ; for when it comes, ignorance cannot stay, and 
is bound to disappear even as darkness disappears before 
light. When therefore we say that we do not know what 
is going On in a distant star, we do not indeed know 
sensibly what is going on there; if we knew that, we 
should not be ignorant. Still there is undeniable aware- 
ness of the object of this ignorance. We may be said 
first to know this object as unknown; when empirical 
knowledge arises, we know the same thing as known. 
There is no question of the absolute ignorance of any- 
thing. Everything ig known either as unknown or as’ 
known. It is a change within knowledge, and not from! 
no-knowledge to knowledge. The object of ignorance 
then is not known empirically ; and yet it cannot be said _ 
to be not known at all, Our difficulties vanish whe ty ye") 
i have ‘postulated this transcendental awareness whie 
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lights up both knowledge and ignorance. It may be 
called saksi-jnana. 

Now it cannot be doubted that this is as good an 
analysis as can be given of the fact of ignorance. Still 
we maintain that the fact is a self-contradictory fact, 
and that whatever analysis we might give of it will only 
make this self-contradiction the more evident. We are 
told that there are two kinds of knowledge, one com- 
patible with ignorance, the other not. The question 
naturally arises: If the two kinds of knowledge refer 
to one and the same object, wherein can they be said 
to differ> There are only two possible ways in which 
the difference can be conceived: (a) Each kind of 
knowledge has a certain quality inherent in it; (b) there 
is a certain peculiarity in their respective objects. 

We take the first alternative. It is possible in a 
way that the same object may be known through 
different kinds of knowledge. We may, for example, 
know a table to be round through visual perception or 
through the sensations of touch. We thus know the 
same object differently through different sensations, each 
of which has a certain quality of its own. But is it 
strictly true that the same content or the same sensum 
is what is known through these different modes of know- 
ing? It is evident that there is absolutely nothing in 
common between the visual sensum and the tactual 





‘sensum. The roundness as felt by the touch is not the 


same thing as the roundness that is seen by the eye. 
It is only the association in experience of the two kinds 
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the gulf which divides the sensible experience of a thing 
from the supposed non-sensible experience of it will be 
found even more difficult to bridge. In the end, either 
the sensible thing must disappear, or the non-sensible 
knowledge of it. 

It may indeed be taken as undeniable that we are 
conscious of the limitation of our knowledge, or what 
is the same thing conscious of being ignorant. But if 
we are conscious of being ignorant, we should be able 
to bring out very clearly to ourselves all that we actually 
know, and the limits of that knowledge. Can any-one 
however really succeed in determining the limits of his 
knowledge, once he has started from some knowledge? 
We might say to ourselves, “thus far we know,—and 
no farther.”” But if our knowledge were confined 
within the limit thus apprehended, there could possibly 


be rio consciousness of something being beyond the 





limit, and no consciousness of the limit as such. In our 
very consciousness of the limit therefore, the conscious- 
ness goes beyond the limit. How can we set any limit 
to our actual knowledge? Is not our consciousness of 
ignorance illusory ? 

We might say to ourselves, “This is what 
we know, and that is what we do not know.”’ But 
clearly in “‘not knowing that,’” we have defined that 
in our knowledge. We may change the argument and 
say, ‘We know that in a way; but we do not know it 
in some specified way.” But in specifying the way, 
we have specified its object. Let us suppose that our 
present knowledge is of the form “ that something 
a character which can only be known in a partic 
mode of knowledge.’” Then our ignorance rel 
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the determinate form which it has in that knowledeek 
We see a star. We know that it has a visual character 
other than that which we see from this distance. We 
are ignorant of this character which can only be known 
to an observer more conveniently situated. But the 
star as we see from this distance, and the visual 
character of which we are said to be ignorant,—what 
have they in common? Can we speak of them as the 

same thing? Is it really the same thing that we now : 
know and are also ignorant about? There can really be 
nothing in common between that which we have not yet 
known empirically, and that which we actually know 
and talk about now. The more we try to define what 
is common to them, the more does the unknown become 

the known, till nothing is left to which our ignorance , 
can properly be said to relate. If something is left over, 
then that something is not what we can legitimately talk 
about. It is nothing to us. We can never be aware 
of being ignorant of it. We thus find that the more 
we try to analyse ignorance and bring it to clearer cons- 
ciousness, the more does it recede from us and elude 
knowledge. It vanishes the moment we look at it 

and scrutinise it. 

Are we then really ignorant? We complacently 
admit it to be fact. We seem to be ignorant of so many 
: , things. Our knowledge is SO very little. But that light 
~ ef knowledge which lights up this supposed fact is a 
re that brooks no ignorance; it dissipates it. 
ledge is s all-inclusive and eo Roh nly, 
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ignorance is an indication of our real all-knowingness, 
and the unreality of the fact of ignorance. 

Our all-knowingness is not to be understood in 
terms of any content. So far as content is concerned, 
it is bound to be limited; and so our ignorance will be 

real as our knowledge. Our all-knowingness is 
rather our conscious being which is not restricted to any 
content, but goes beyond all content. Our very absence 
of knowledge or ignorance is known by it. What can 
set a limit to it? That consciousness is bound 
to be unlimited and infinite. If we want a 
more readily intelligible image of our all-knowing- 
ness, we can only indicate it negatively: What we 
know, we know; what we do not know, we 
can never specify; and without such specification, 
there can be no real ignorance. We are ll- 
kno it x, because we are that consciousness that 
transcends both knowledge and ignorance, and because 
there is nothing of which we can be ignorant that is not 
lighted up by it, rendering ignorance thereby a self- 
contradictory concept. 

It may be argued that in all our knowledge there is 
implied the category of the indeterminate. What we 
know has a necessary implication in it of something else 
that we do not know. We know one side of a thing, 
but we do not know its interior or its back side. We. 
know a thing by certain qualities and relations. But 
the thing is beyond them. This something we do not 
know. What we actually know is not all that .we 
are aware of. We are also aware of the realm of the 
indeterminate that extends beyond it. In other words> 
in our very awareness of knowing something, the e 
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awareness of not-knowing or ignorance. The fact-hood 
of this ignorance is thus fully vindicated. 

Now we have not denied that our knowledge is 
limited, and that we are aware of the fact. What we 
have denied is that ignorance can be shown to be a 
fact that does not involve any self-contradiction. We 
may for example admit that in all our knowledge we 
are aware of the indeterminate, something which we can 
not deny but which we also cannot be said to know. But 
what is this indeterminate? Is it known or not? If it 
is known, then it is to that extent determinate. If it is 
not known, then it is nothing at all. The fact is that 
there can be no knowledge of the indeterminate as 
indeterminate; such knowledge would be self-contra- 
dictory; and yet without it, the reality of the indeter- . 
minate is not proved. The only significant use of the 
indeterminate is as in concept distinct from the deter- 
minate; but as such a concept, it cannot be said to be 
indeterminate. 

We can indeed reverse the argument. We may 
put ourselves the question: What exactly is the 
determinate content that we know in any particular case? 
What we seem to know ig not exactly determinate. 
Something that we seem to know is overshadowed by 
doubt; it may be this something or that something. 
Something else is found to evaporate into certain relations 
without leaving any residue that may be fixed by thought. 
Our very concepts, derived as they are from experience, 
appear to be essentially fluid in form. Thought itself 
on aaear trees setae es ne Y" 
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eternal ignorance. What we suppose to be knowledge 
is mere ignorance. This argument is quite as valid as 
that which we advanced to prove the unreality of ignor- 
ance. Thus both our supposed knowledge and our 
supposed ignorance are not what they appear. Neither 
is ignorance ignorance, nor is knowledge knowledge. 
We seem to have both, and yet in reality hawe neither. 
We are that eternal unbedimmed light which neither 
. knows, nor is it ignorant. These are mere appearances, 
self-contradictory in character, that appear in it: and we 
wrongly go on to afirm that we know and that we are 
ignorant. 


VII 


It will now be argued that the instances of ignor- 
ance on which we have based our analysis are not 
adequate to give us an idea of real ignorance, and that 
therefore our analysis of the concept is not valid. We 
have been considering only those cases in which a direct 
reference to some object is necessarily involved,—I am 
ignorant of x, y etc. Here perhaps it is not difficult to 
show an inner contradiction. But there is a condition 
of being, with which we are quite familiar, in which 
“there is undoubted ignorance, but no reference to any 
object whatsoever. In the state of deep and sound 
slumber, there is complete ignorance; there is no 
reference to any specific object of which we may be said 
to be ignorant. Can we not maintain that the fact of 
this ignorance involves no self-contradiction, and er 
therefore be taken to be real? — = 
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Now it is evident that there is no direct awareness 
of this ignorance in sleep itself. If anyone had this 
awareness, he would not later affirm, as he does when 
he wakes up, that he did not know anything in sleep. 
We seem to have this awareness only when we wake 
up. But then reference to certain objects more or less 
indefinite in character is clearly involved; in the expres- 
sion we did not know anything in sleep,’ ‘anything’ 
stands for a number of things of conscious waking. 
experience which are supplied by thought in order to 
make the expression significant. All our consciousness 
of ignorance then has this objective reference, and no 
new case appears to be presented by the ignorance that 
ig said to exist in sleep. 

The matter however is not so very simple, it will ~ ~ 
be said. The awareness which we have on waking up 
refers to some past fact, the ignorance that has already 
ended. It is clearly of the form of memory. We must 
therefore postulate an original and direct experience of 
ignorance in sleep; and since no reference to any specific 
object can here be involved, the fact of i ignorance involves 
no self-contradiction, and may be said to be so far real. 

It is indeed true that our present awareness appears 
to refer to some past fact. But is it really a case of 
memory? Whenever we have memory, we are also 
aware of the time and the place of the original experience. 
Sometimes we may not be able to make this spatial and 

; carne reference definite. But we have no doubt that 
) =xperience took place at some time pana at 
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in sleep; and as a matter of fact, we cannot carry back 
our so-called memory to any original experience. Is it 
a genuine case of memory at all>? | 
lt might here be argued that we have ea 
defined memory. All that is necessary in order to have 
memory is that our present experience must refer to some 
direct experience in the past. It is not necessary that 
there should be any explicit reference to the time and 
‘the place and the general circumstances of the original 
experience. It is sufficient if we can prove that there is 
an original experience in sleep to which our present 
memory refers. This can be proved in the following 
way. 
Sleep is not a present fact when we wake up. It 
- cannot therefore be directly intuited. Also it is not 
- qnferred. The ground of any possible inference may 
be stated as follows: By the evidence of the clock we 
determine that a certain period has elapsed. As there 
is absence of memory with regard to the content of this 
period, there must be absence of all experience. We 
know in this way that a certain period has elapsed which 
was not filled with any experience; and this we call 
sleep. Now it is evident that we do not consult a clock 
every morning in order to know that we slept. If all 
the clocks were broken, we should still be aware that 
we slept. But how are we to avail ourselves of 
the services of the clock even? If our memory can be 
carried back only up to a certain point of time, naftiely 
the waking moment,—then beyond that point we should ; 
have no memory whatsoever, and even the clock cannot 
be availed of to indicate a definite lapse of time beginning, 
at a particular moment in the past. But let us suppose 
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that the threads of memory are again taken up at a point 
of time earlier in the series. Then the interval is either 
itself remembered, or it is not. If it is remembered, 
then there must have been an original experience regard- 
ing it. If it is not remembered, then the whole course 
of memory should appear fo us to be continuous, and 
we should not be aware of any interval of time between 
any two memories. There must be an experienced 
break, before the services of the clock can be availed of. 
How is the reality of this break to be established through 
inference? In fact any inferential process to become 
possible, the interval in question must be given to start 
with. For what is the supposed absenee of memory to 
refer to? If there is no given period to which the 
absence of memory can be referred, the very first condi- 
tion of a possible inference is not satisfied. Lastly, it 
is evident that it would be fallacious to infer from the 
absence of memory the absence of all original experience. 
For memories are often forgotten even when there has 
been original experience. If there is memory, then 
there must certainly be an original experience; but the 
reverse is not true. We conclude that inference cannot 
be the ground of our present knowledge of sleep. The 
only remaining form of knowledge that is possible under 
the circumstances is memory. There must therefore be 
an original experience in sleep to make memory possible. 

An objection will be raised here. The self of 
waking life or the empirical ego is not present in 
“vsleep. It cannot be present in the very nature of the 
case. For if it were present and experienced any thi ag» 
hit weredeantne that we did not know anything in sleep 
would be falsified. spies Ant, . 
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bility of an original experience in sleep? This difficulty 
is met by arguing that the ego is not our true self, and 
that it is not a necessary element in all experience. It 
is found to be absent in sleep, and yet there is knowledge 
of this very absence. There must therefore be a con- 
sciousness which is beyond the ego-consciousness, and 
which makes the absence of the ego itself its object. It 
is indeed not to be understood that in sleep itself the 
absence of the ego or of anything else is known as the 
absence of that particular thing. To know the absence 
of a particular thing, we must also know the thing: and 
this will be to re-introduce the ego-consciousness. 
What is meant is that there is in sleep a consciousness 
which is beyond the ego, and which even illuminates 
the absence of all knowledge by the ego. But at the 
same time, it only knows what is actually present at 
the time. And what is present is not the absence of 
this or that particular entity, in which we resolve the 
situation on waking up, but what may be called universal 
ignorance, or pure ignorance, that is positive in character. 
This is not known through any mental modification : for 
that would be to resuscitate the ego in some form and 
the machinery of empirical knowledge connected with 
it. If we must have some modification, it must be a 
modification of ignorance itself. It is in this way proved 
that there can be experience of pure ignorance which 
does not in any way contradict itself. 

How far this view is correct we shall now proceed 
to examine. There might be an initial difficulty in 
understanding how memory is possible even if the apare. 
view is taken to be substantially true. For o c 
- sciousness does not remember an experience on nol 
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of another consciousness. The consciousness in sleep 
is superior to the ego. It has the original experience. 
But how is it that quite a distinct entity, namely the 
waking ego, has the memory. It knows that it slept, 
and that it did not know anything. It is just as well 
to say that one man sleeps, while another has the 
awareness that he slept. This difficulty however is not 
real. The consciousness in sleep which knows ignor- 
ance may be said to be our only real consciousness. It 
never ceases to be conscious when we wake up. It is 
perfectly continuous with itself and uninterrupted. 
What happens when we wake up is simply that this 
consciousness appears io itself in the form of the ego. 
The ego which was absent in sleep has so to say come 
to life and established an identity with the consciousness 
in question. It is this consciousness that knows all the 
while, whether we are in sleep or in wakefulness. Even 
when the ego seems to know or to remember, it is not 
really the ego that is conscious. The ego as such is 
more properly regarded as something unintelligent. It 
is known while it is there ; and when it ceases to exist in 
sleep, its absence also is known. That consciousness 
however which knows the ego itself, as well as 
absence, can never be known. That is the real 
intelligent self. The only point therefore that seems 
- to require an explanation is how memory can arise unless 
there i is an original impression made on the mind and 
ained by it in the form of a memory-trace. The mind 
Des not E Fonction in see! ands so it cannot receive any 
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‘waking up, and that it can thereafter revive it at will. 
Its coming to life is synchronous with the creation of 
the memory-trace in question. This is however a minor 
point and can be satisfactorily settled, if once we have 
proved that the case under consideration is a genuine 
case of memory. 

More important than the above is the euieeiion as 
to the exact nature of the original experience. When- 
ever we think of any experience, we always think of it 
as having some definite content. The content here is 
mere ignorance which is said to be positive in character. 
It is to be distinguished from ‘absence of knowledge.’ 
To know the absence of knowledge of anything, we 
must know the thing. This is not possible in sleep. It 
is indeed argued that wherever this positive ignorance 
exists, absence of knowledge also exists. This explains 
the statement which we make on waking up that we 
did not know anything in sleep. Absence of knowledge 
in sleep is indeed a fact. But this absence itself is not 
known. What is known in sleep is positive ignorance. 

It is however evident that the distinction here made 
is a distinction without a difference; positive ignorance 
is presentable to us only in the form of ‘absence 
of knowledge’; we have no idea of any other content 
which can be said to be represented by it. The ignor- 
ance which we seem to find in the state of sleep is only . 
intelligible to us under this negative image, namely the 
absence of knowledge of things. Apart from this, it 
may be anything, but it is not something that can be 
presented to thought or conceived as presentable to, any, 
knowledge. We lightly say that we were completel 
: sacra in sleep, as ignorant’ as a piece of stoné or a 
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block of wood. We forget that the state of these 
unintelligent entities is itself conceived on the analogy 
of our own experience of deep sleep, and that if we did 
not find in the latter the absence of all that intelligent 
activity which we identify with intelligent existence, 
there would be no reason whatsoever to distinguish our 
existence as intelligent from the existence of a piece of 
stone or a block of wood. It is the absence of intelligent 
activity that alone gives the unintelligent its meaning. 
There is no other way in which we can represent to 
ourselves a state of unintelligent being or of mere ignor- 
ance, such as sleep. 

lt is argued that we must conceive positive ignor- 
ance on the analogy of darkness. Darkness is not 
merely the privation of light. We see darkness. We 
cannot see mere privation. Darkness is therefore some- 
thing in itself and positive in character. But firstly, why 
should we require eyes in order to see darkness? A 
creature who had never developed this particular sense 
even in its most rudimentary form should be able to see 
darkness. Nobody however can hold that this is 
possible. But if eyes are needed in order to see dark- 
ness, then we have not eliminated from the latter what 
alone can stimulate the eyes, namely light. Secondly, 
can we really find in darknes some positive entity that 
is related to light as one thing is related to another thing? 
In mythology indeed we may find the demons of dark- 
hess putting up a fight with the angels of light before 
_ Tetreating into the back-ground, but this would satisfy 
- neither common-sense nor philosophical thought. It-is 
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can we really be said to see darkness? Darkness as 
such has no shape, form, colour, or any kind of deter- 
minate reality. It is therefore more true to fact to say 
that when we do not see anything in particular and still 
want to see, we are Said to see darkness. There is no 
image of darkness ag such. What we consider to be 
such an image will be found on analysis to be certain 
streaks of light or spots, more or less definite in 
character, which come up and then disappear. Of 
darkness as such we cannot be said to have any image. 
We may, however, for the sake of the argument, 
suppose that there is such a thing as positive ignorance 
in sleep. Evidently, since it is some definite content 
in itself, distinct from the knowing consciousness, it cam 
only be known by the latter as object. But if that is 
so, the subject-object relation exists even during sleep. 
How can we really be said not to know anything in 
sleep? A way out of this difficulty is found by arguing 
that although ignorance is object, it is a different kind 
of object from the objects of waking life. The latter 
are known through some mental modification, or urtti 
of the antahkarana. Ignorance is not thus known. We 
can therefore say, in a general way, on waking up that 
nothing was known. A similar distinction is to be made 
in respect of the subject. The ego is a subject, so also 
is the consciousness that knows ignorance in sleep. But 
while ego is pure consciousness with the limitation of 
the mind and its adjuncts or antahkarana, the conscious- 
ness that knows ignorance is pure consciousness limited 
only by ignorance. Thus ignorance is known as object 
and yet from the point of view of the waking ego w sich 
knows only through a mental modification, it is no o ect. 
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The ego can thus declare that in sleep nothing 
was known. Similarly, the consciousness that knows 
ignorance is subject, and yet from the point of view of. 
the ego, it is no subject. Thus subject-object relation 
is possible in sleep without such a position being contra- 
dicted by the utterances of waking life. 

This explanation is very ingenious. But what is 
quite Certain is that ignorance to be object must be 
distinguishable from the subject, and also from some 
other object or objects. This evidently is not possible 
during sleep. There is no other object in sleep, and no 
discursive thinking through which any distinction can 
be realised. Can we maintain that in the absence of all 
distinctions, objectivity can still be realised as fact? If 
a content is known neither as distinct from myself, nor 
as distinct from some other content, how is it distinct 
from me. Indeed when we wake up, distinctions can be 
made. But these distinctions can have no relation to 
Positive ignorance which has ceased to be object. 

This brings us to our last point of criticism. The 
original experience that takes place in sleep and 
the memory-experience in wakefulness have no common . 
object. What is originally experienced is something 
Positive. What is remembered is nothing positive. 
That I did not know anything in sleep can only refer to 
the absence of knowledge in sleep, which itself is not 
at that time known. How can we then proceed 
from our present knowledge to posit some other 
‘knowledge in sleep which has no common object 
pe wae If positive ignorance is to be prc 
= cannot — be Proved on the evidence of 
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waking up, but only by indicating some original and 
direct experience of it. But nobody can claim that this 
can be indicated by an appeal to sleep itself, when we 
have eliminated from our knowledge of sleep all that 
knowledge which we have on waking up,—the 
knowledge namely of the form, that | did not know any- 
thing, | was in complete darkness, etc. This position 
will be made clearer in the sequel. : 

We conclude that the reality of ignorance as such 
without reference to any object is not proved. But this 
at once raises the question of the facthood of sleep which 
is supposed to be a state of complete ignorance. 


IX 

lt appears to us to be quite certain that we only know 
the fact of our having slept when we are said to wake 
up. There is no knowledge in sleep itself of our being 
asleep. If we conceived a situation in which we 
continued in sleep without ever waking up, there would 
be no awareness on our part that we slept; the supposed 
fact would not be realised as fact in our consciousness. 
It would be no fact at all. Its facthood is essentially 
connected with the fact of waking up. 

Can we make a distinction between the fact itself 
- and the fact as thus known by us? We mdeed make 
a distinction. When we know as ‘having slept’, 
sleep is already past. But at the same time we cannot’ 
distinguish the fact of sleep from the fact as it is revealed 


to. us on waking up, We have no other Rowlett 
Pee as We can never therefore argue that the fact 
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is some positive state if the only knowledge that we have 
of it is negative in character. We have already seen 
that the knowledge of sleep as a state of positive ignor- 
ante is nowhere given to us. It is not given in sleep. 
It is not given when we wake up. _ It is indeed true that 
on waking up we seem to know that the absence of know- 
ledge which we find in sleep was itself not known in 
sleep, and that therefore the state itself is distinct from 
the mere absence of knowledge; it is some positive state 
of ignorance in which nothing is known. But this 
knowledge cannot be true and must be rejected. For 
when we wake up, the so-called positive state has already, 
ceased to exist, and cannot be directly intuited. So far as 
memory is concerned, all our knowledge is of the form, 
‘l did not know anything’; the supposed positive 
state of ignorance does not form the content of 
any memory. But if the knowledge which we have on 
waking up has no relation to sleep as it is supposed to 
be in itself, and if there is no other knowledge of it, must 
we not, like the supposition of things-in-themselves, 
drop the supposition of a state of positive ignorance-in- 
itself? The distinction which we make between the 
actual sleep and our image of it cannot be validated and 
must be given up. 
We shall be told that our knowledge of sleep is not 
merely confined to the awareness of ignorance. We 
have also the knowledge that we slept happily,—that we © 
Were in sweet slumber. How could we have this 
experience, if mts: were not a state of positive happiness, 
_ or tv we did not experience serpin 3 in vests ds | vt 
= enced ii is Does it are ‘to any ~object 
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enjoyed? If not, can we not explain it in a negative 
way? Absence of knowledge of things means absence 
of all intercourse with them, and so the cessation of all 
that pain which results from the efforts of the will towards 
adjustment. The feeling of well-being or of happiness 
can thus be explained without the supposition of some 
original experience of the same in sleep. 

It might be said that although there is no enjoy- 
ment of any object in sleep, there must be a positive 
experience of happiness. This is the natural bliss of the 
self. It is the experience of this bliss which we 
remember when we become aware on. waking up that 
we slept most happily and peacefully. It is however 
quite certain that the experience which we have on 
waking up of the happiness that is supposed to be ours 
in sleep, is the experience of a happiness that is very 
limited in its scope. It cannot be compared to the 
supreme bliss of the self. It is limited by a certain 
objective situation. The happiness due to the. enjoy- 
ment of objects is relative to the objects enjoyed. The 
happiness of sleep is relative to another objective situa- 
tion,—namely the absence of all intercourse with objects 
that causes the pain, the strain, and all the worry of life. 
This happiness is restricted; while the pure bliss of the 
self, of which all experiences of happiness may be said 
to be limited expressions, is un-resiricted by anything. 
It is infinite. 

A corollary follows from the above position. If 
the fact of sleep cannot be distinguished as something 
positive from the fact as known to us, then this 
appearance of sleep as a state preceding the knowledge 
of it can only be illusory. We are cei enact PS think 
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that we first sleep, then we wake up, and afterwards we 
know that we slept. But this sleep which is said to 
precede its knowledge is not known at the time; it is never 
known as a positive content; and it is never knowable as 
such. To posit such sleep is really to posit something that 
is not only unproved, but that could never be proved; 
for if we conceived any knowledge which could possibly 
prove it, that knowledge would be self-contradictory. 
The only sleep that we know is the sleep that is related 
to the fact of wakefulness, and that has for its content 
the negation of all content of wakefulness. If we 
abstract from our knowledge of sleep ail reference to 
wakefulness and its content, sleep represents nothing 
significant ; it stands for no possible object of experience. 
The so-called real sleep that precedes wakefulness is thus 
found to be only a false and illusory appearance. 

This seems to raise very formidable difficulties. We 
have not gone through any experience of real sleep. 
Have we then been awake all the while, and only mis- 
takenly supposing ourselves to have gone to sleep, and 
then woke up, etc.? But the state of wakefulness 
is certainly not more real than the state of sleep. The 
extent to which we are sure that we are now awake is 
also the extent to which we are equally sure that we had 
been asleep. It cannot therefore be that we could have 
been all the time awake, and never gone to sleep at any 
time. If wakefulness is real, the other state cannot be 
less so. We shall now proceed to show that both the 
states are equally illusory. 

aoa, 
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this argument is fallacious. Wakefulness cannot be the 
object of waking consciousness. The objects known by 
the latter are either external or internal. Wakefulness 
Ig not an external object known through any of our 
senses. It is not an internal object like thought, feeling, 
desire, etc. We shall be told that it is the whole course 
of knowing objects, external and internal. But if the 
ego could reflect over this whole course of knowing, it 
would simply know it as that course. It would have no 
idea of being awake. Wakefulness can only become 
object to consciousness when it stands contrasted to some 
other state. There is evidently no other state during 
wakefulness to which wakefulness itself can stand con- 
trasted. The only state to which it can have this relation 
is sleep. But the ego cannot be said to know sleep; for 
it is absent in sleep and does not function at all. The 
ego then cannot know wakefulness either. Wakefulness 
is not a present fact to if. It is fact only to that conscious- 
ness which goes beyond wakefulness, and has the 
intuition of sleep at the same time. The apprehension 
of states then would not be possible if we supposed that 
the ego-consciousness is the only consciousness. The 
ego can intuit neither sleep nor wakefulness. The intui- 
tion is only possible to a consciousness which does not 

_ appear to come and to go like the ego, and is beyond the 
states known by it. 

We have seen before that sleep can only be appre- 
hended in relation to wakefulness and as the negation 
of the content of the latter . if we did not 

- wake up, we should never know sleep. We 
have now seen that if we did not intuit sleep, fro 
which we are said to wake up, we should not know w wake 
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fulness either. Thus the two states are only known in 
relation each to the other. In sleep, sleep cannot be 
known; in wakefulness, wakefulness cannot be known. 
The states then are not known successively. They can 
only be known simultaneously, for then alone can they 
be known as mutually related. The facts of experience 
bear out the same truth. It is when we are said to wake 
up, that we know both that we slept and that we have 
passed into another state or the state of wakefulness. 
The consciousness that knows this, cannot be either in 
sleep or in wakefulness. It apprehends both these 
states. It could not apprehend them if it were in any 
way subject to them. 

It will now be argued that the states appear 
as suecessive and not as simultaneous. We can never 
appear to ourselves as both sleeping and being awake 
at the same time. In the very experience of waking up, 
sleep appears as a state which precedes wakefulness and 
which has already gone when wakefulness has set in. 
Simultaneity of apprehension is no reason for the 
unreality of succession in the objects. Any succession 
of states can evidently be known only in a simple and 
simultaneous apprehension. But that does not mean 
that the states are not successive or that they coexist. 
Sleep and wakefulness for example can never coexist, 

_ or be states of the same person at the same time. What- 
ever then the manner of our apprehension, the objective 
- teality of succession cannot be denied. 
ae _ We do not deny that sleep and wakefulness appear 
Cer aera + to have first slept on ee 
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up. This becomes evident when we ask, what entity 
passes through these states? Is it the waking ego? But 
the ego does not persist through the states. It does not 
exist in’sleep. Sleep cannot be its state. | Does the 
higher consciousness which is beyond the ego pass 
through the states? But ex-hypothesi, it neither sleeps 
nor does it wake up. It has no states; it cannot be said 
to pass through them. It is where it is, and can neither 
be said to leave one state nor to enter another. Its vision 
\ _ too is never successive; it is akrama-drk as it is called; 
it mever perceives ‘one after another’ or successively, 
which is the character of all thought-knowledge. 

What entity then has the states? We shall be told, 
the entity that apprehends them. But are we any nearer 
the solution? The higher consciousness may be said 
to apprehend the states. But it has no states. Also it 
can neither distinguish one state from another, nor any 
given state from itself. The ego alone can do that. 
But does the ego apprehend the states? It too has no 
states ; and we have already seen that it can intuit neither 
sleep in which it is absent, nor wakefulness which is not 
presentable to it as a state. It is as impossible to say 
whose states they are, as to say who apprehends them. 
The claim must necessarily remain undefined. For they 
are not the real states of any entity; and no entity can 
be. said to pass through them successively as its 
experiences. They have merely the appearance of being 
successive states of the self. 

An objection might here be raised. It might be 
argued that. i in order that there should be an appearance 
--6f succession, there must be real succession in experience 
“In order, for example, chat a should spear sé bei 
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there must first be the experience of a, then the experience 
of 6, and lastly the knowledge that a is prior to b. There 
must thus be a real succession in experience in order to 
account for any appearance of succession. This may 
indeed be the case, where we have no reason to doubt 
the reality of objective succession. But once objective 
succession has been shown to be illusory, and a has been 
found to be not really prior to b, the respective 
experiences of the two also cannot have this relation in 
reality ; we cannot say that the experience of a is really 
prior to the experience of b, but that the appearance of 
priority is part of the original illusory appearance. It is 
also clear that, in any case, we can only start from the 
knowledge of succession (which itself has no successive 
parts), and deduce from it any succession in knowledge; 
the latter as such and apart from the former is not a 
datum at all; its reality is thus wholly dependent upon 
the validity in point of fact of the knowledge of succes- 
sion. We have already seen that the states are not real, 
and that therefore the knowledge of the succession of 
the states cannot be valid. 

We conclude that the states together with the 
appearance of their successiveness are illusory. The 
only reality is the stateless consciousness which 
constitutes the ground of this appearance. Sleep as a 
state of positive ignorance is not real. But if our analysis 
is correct, then our original objections against the reality 
of ignorance hold good of all possible cases of ignorance 


without exception. 
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We have argued that everything that is objective 
in character is illusory. Even illusoriness and ignorance 
in general are not real. The only true reality is the Self, 
or the diman, that is never an object. The empirical 
ego is not this self. For the ego can become our object. 
Its coming and its going are known. There is a conscious- 
ness beyond the ego. This is our true self. There is 
nothing beyond it that can know it, or make it an object. 
It is never given in self-consciousness. What is thus 
given is only the empirical self that is necessarily related 
to objects, and can therefore be distinguished from them. 
The true self cannot be so distinguished, and is not 
known. At the same time, it would be wrong to say 
that it is unknown. Whenever anything is known, it 
is in the knowledge of the self that it is known. This 
knowledge does not require to be further known. Its 
self-evidence is beyond doubt. 

Everything that is knowable is negated in the self. 
The self is thus said to be known only through negation, 
—‘not this’, ‘not this’, or neti nefi as it is called. 
This has led to some misunderstanding. What is left 
over of reality, it is asked, when every known content 
has been negated of the self? Have we not lapsed 
into pure nothingness? A reality that lacks every 
determination has nothing to distinguish it from mere 
non-being. We may indeed call it pure being. But 
what is the ‘“being-ness’ about it, when there is no 
determinate content to which the affirmation of being 
can be attached? It is just this very absence of all, deter- 
minate content that we can possibly mean by non- being, 
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or what is the very opposite of being. Pure being cannot 
thus be significantly spoken of as the true reality. 

_The above objection is based upon the supposition 
that non-being can also be non-objective. We have 
seen, in our analysis of the notion of positive ignorance, 
that this is far from being the case. The state of deep 
sleep is the most complete image we can ever have of 
the negation of all content. And yet we have seen that 
this state is nothing if it is not known. It implies a 
séer. It cannot be said to be something in itself. When 
therefore we picture ultimate reality and liken it to mere 
nothing, have we excluded from it this most subtle kind 
of objectivity, the negation of all content? The truth 

_ is that whenever we think of mere nothing or pure non- 
being, we can only think of it as the privation of content. 
We fail to see that this privation is only a new content 
and not the absence of all content. True absence or 
privation, if we so express ourselves, will lack nothing. 

_It will not be privation, but the fullness of being. The 
latter does not exclude that true and ultimate privation 
which is never an object, but that pseudo-privation that 
introduces content through the very negation of content. 
All our ideas of nothingness are ideas of content 
negatively conceived. We never succeed in negating 
this negation; and yet on it depends the correctness of 
the view of reality above indicated. 

Our conclusion is that in the Absolute Reality, 
which is our true Self, the whole realm of the objective, 
and also that ignorance which may in a sense be said | 
a gts Site cl tie sepensnoce cf the Bits, are. 
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us to be something still to be achieved is due merely to 
ignorance ; and we have tried to show in this paper that 
although we cannot help using the concept, ignorance 
is not fact at all. It is eternally cancelled in the Reality, 
and yet we seem to think that the cancellation has still 
to be achieved. The distinction which we make of the 
different planes of reality, thus justifying to a certain 
extent the reality of error and of our efforts to get rid of 
it, has no metaphysical significance. The error and the 
efforts are alike illusory; so is any knowledge of the 
Absolute that is yet to come. The Absolute is eternally 
accomplished ; and there is nothing beside it which exists. 
The individual is eternally free; he is freedom itself; 
because he is truly the Absolute. His only bondage is 


ignorance ; and ignorance we have found to be no fact. 


II 
THE THEORY OF IGNORANCE IN ADVAITISM 


BY 


R. DAS 


Introduction 


According to Advaitism, the absolute alone is real. 
The absolute is conceived as an undifferenced unity in 
which there is no distinction of any kind. It is pure con- 
sciousness, devoid of all objective contents. It follows 
therefore that in the absolute there is no duality or multi- 
plicity, which always presupposes some distinction. It 
also follows that the absolute cannot be given as an 
object, because the pure, contentless consciousness can 
‘never be objectified. The absolute must therefore be 
free from objectivity and duality. 

The world, which is always given as an object and 
which cannot be conceived apart from multiplicity and 
distinction, cannot be identified with, or made a part of, 
the absolute. The world and the absolute cannot 
obviously be identified, because they are of opposite 
natures. It is also clear that the world, which is 
so opposed in nature to the absolute, cannot be merged 
in the absolute and made one with it, without falsifying 
the nature of the absolute. 

When the world cannot be identified with the 
absolute or included in it, we can only conclude that the 
world is utterly different from the absolute. And if the 
absolute alone is real, the world, which is different from 
the absolute, must be a false appearance. In fact there 
is no world, although we happen to see one. Our per- 
ception of the world is therefore an illusion. 

How is this illusion possible? In every illusion we 
mistake one thing for another; and such a ngstake 
ssible, because the thing to be known is not! dowi 
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in its proper character and some false character is attri- 
' buted to it. There is no mistake or illusion about a thing 
‘when it is known in its proper character. Ignorance of 
the real object is thus a necessary condition of all 
illusions. But the ignorance, which is necessary to explain 
an illusion, is not mere lack of knowledge. Where there 
is ignorance, necessary for illusion, there is no doubt lack - 
of knowledge (of the real object), but there must also be 
attribution of some false character (to the object). Ignor- 
ance thus in the case of illusion functions in two ways; 
first, it prevents the knowledge of the real object and, 
secondly, it makes us see something else in the place of — 
the object. Objectively considered, ignorance may be 
said to hide the real object from view (Aavarana) and to 
display a different object in the place of the real 
one (viksepa). The illusory object is not made up of 
any real constituents; it may be said therefore to be an 
effect or a mode of ignorance itself. Its substance is that 
of ignorance and it persists so long as ignorance is there. 
When the ignorance of the real object is removed by a 
true knowledge of it, the illusory object is no longer seen. 
_ In the same way the theory of ignorance seeks to 
explain the illusion of the world. The only reality that 
is there is the absolute and in its place we see the world 
on account of our ignorance of reality. The world is an 
effect or a mode of ignorance. It is made of the stuff of 
which ignorance is made. It persists so long as the true 
knowledge of the absolute does not arise to dispel our 
- ignorance. When knowledge arises, ignorance vanishes 
_ and with it the world too disappears. =x 
? Ignorance thus is the ultimate principle of adves ic 
cosmology Sem 59 or event in the world, wheth 
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physical or psychical, is explained as a mode of ignor- 
ance. The world, being an illusory appearance, also 
requires a real basis. The illusory object is seen in the 
place of the real one which supplies the basis of 
the illusory appearance. In the case of the world- 
illusion, the absolute supplies the basis. Whatever 
appears in the world-illusion does so on the basis of the 
absolute. But the form and the content of any appear- 
ance are not determined by the absolute which is present 
indifferently in all cases. It is ignorance that gives form 
and content to all appearances. The absolute is the basis 
of them only in the sense in which a real object is the 
basis of the illusory appearance which is seen in its place- 
The real object does not enter into the constitution of the 
illusory object and is not affected by the presence or the 
absence of the latter. In this sense is the absolute or 
Brahma the basis of the world and of everything in it. 
So far as the character and the constitution of the things 
in the world are concerned, they have to be referred to 


| 


ignorance or ajhana. 


] 
The Objective View of Ajfaana 


How are we exactly to think of this ajfiana? Since 
it is the material ground of all things in the universe, it 
appears very much like Prakrti. According to the 
Sankhyas, everything in the universe has been evolved 
out of Prakrti. In the advaitic theory too every kind. of 
objective existence is described as a mode of ajnanal. 
When the advaitic writers try to describe the evolutiort Hof 
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the different forms of worldly existence, they trace them 
all to ajnana. In fact, in their cosmology ajfiana 
occupies the same place as is given to Prakrti in 
the Sankhya system. The descriptions of ajfiiana and 
Prakrti are very much alike. Sometimes it is even 
expressly said that Maya (i.e. ajfiana) is another name for 
Prakrti. 

How do we then distinguish the advaitic. view of 
‘Ajfiana from the Sankhya view of Prakrti? The 
Sankhyas think of Prakrti as eternal, having neither 
beginning nor end; the advaitists regard ajfiana as begin- 
ningless but not without an end. Ajfiana comes to an 
end when the knowledge of Brahma arises. In the 
Sankhya theory, Prakrti is as real as Purusa and both can 
exist independently. In advaitism, ajfiana is not as real 
as Brahma, because it disappears while Brahma continues 
to exist; and as ajiiana cannot exist without the basis of 
Brahma it cannot be said to have any independent exist- 
ence. But despite these differences from Prakrti, when 
the whole evolutionary process of the world is traced to 
ajfiana, it is, | think, taken in all seriousness as a real 
entity. It is of course not as real as Brahma, but never- 
theless it is real as far as it goes. When ajnana 
is described as neither real nor unreal, it is meant, accord- 
ing to this view, that ajiiana is not real like Brahma which 
never ceases to exist and is not unreal like a fictitious 
entity (e.g. the horn of a hare) which never appears. 

Although the ultimate reality is one without a 
second, it is not difficult for the advaitists to ascribe some — 
ee rere reer ae Sent Lange 
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being of things. We can say that a thing exists,’ only 
when we know it. And since an illusory object is also 
known, it must be granted some reality. If it were 
altogether unreal, it would not be seen at all. lts 
relative impermanence certainly makes it less real than 
other ordinary objects but does not reduce it to nothing. 
When we allow some reality even to an illusory object, 
which appears only for a time and is in most cases seen 
by a single individual, it is not unreasonable to grant 
some reality to ajfiana which is relatively permanent and 
is experienced by us all in common in the form of the 
world. Still if we say that the ultimate reality is one 
without a second, we mean that it is without a second of 
of its own kind, and ajfiana surely does not enjoy the kind 
of reality which the ultimate reality, Brahma, has.. Thus 
the absolute unity of Brahma is not affected . by 
the reality of ajfiana. 

From some other considerations also, it seems, we 
are forced to grant some reality to ajhana. If we are 
to explain our experience, in which multiplicity and 
difference appear to be patently given, we cannot but 
accept some entity other than Brahma. Brahma is the 
principle of pure consciousness; it can explain neither 
the objects nor their differences which we experience. It 
is precisely to explain these elements that the theory of 
ajfiana has been formulated; and so, if we suppose that 
ajfiana has no reality or that there is absolutely nothing 
beside Brahma, then the facts of experience will remain 
altogether unexplained. It seems necessary, therefore, to 
accept ajiiana as a real entity (with the qualification that 
it is not as real as Brahma). sa 

— But can we not take ajhana as a subjective fa 
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A subjective fancy is real and it very well explains the 
being of fancied objects. But it seems that we cannot 
take ajhana as a subjective fancy. A subjective fancy, 
explains only fancied objects, but the objects of the world 
are not like fancied objects and so they cannot be explain- 
ed by a subjective fancy. That the objects of the world 
are not merely fancied can be readily seen from the fact 
that they are possessed of a fixity and an order Which 
‘are foreign to fancied objects. We cannot make and 
unmmake them as we can make and unmake fancied 
objects. The subject is always free in its fancy, 
but we never feel free in our experience of the 
world. We would like to see many things which 
we do not find and many other things are thrust 
upon us from which we would gladly keep away 
if we could. Moreover if everything were fancied, 
there would be no distinction between right knowledge 
and false knowledge and it would undermine all rational 
procedure in thought and conduct. 

Besides if ajiana meant mere subjective fancy, there 
would be no ajfiana in deep sleep, as there is no fancy in 
that state; and so everybody would get rid of ajiana and 
realise moksa in sleep, without any effort on his part, 
thus rendering all spiritual discipline, under the guidance 


of a teacher in accordance with scripture, quite un- 


necessary. 
Since the spiritual ideal is not already attainec 


means that there is some real positive obstacle in = way 
to be overcome. This positive obstacle‘is ajiana. This 
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So the obstacle, which prevents the realisation of the 
ideal, provides also the ground for the appearance of 
objects. | 

In false knowledge objects appear when they are 
known and endure so long as they are known. The 
objects of true knowledge exist, when they are not known 
by us, in ajhana or in a state of unknownness. When 
they so exist, they are not merely unknown, because if 
they are simply unknown, we cannot even know that 
they exist. We have already said that the proof of the 
existence of any object is always the knowledge that we 
have of it. So if the objects are to exist as unknown, it 
is necessary that they should be known as unknown. 
And it is contended that when an object is not known, 
it is known as unknown. When we know an object, we 
also apprehend its knownness; but the knownness of an 
object can be apprehended when it is consciously dis- 
tinguished from its unknownness. So when we appre- 
hend the knownness of an object in knowledge, it implies 
that we were conscious of its being unknown when it 
was not known. But how can an object be known as 
unknown? Is it not a contradiction to speak of one and 
the same object as both known and unknown? The 
answer to this question is that by ‘unknown’ we are not 
to understand mere negation of knowledge. When we 
say that an object is known as unknown we only mean 
that it is indeterminately known. It is not known as 
characterised by any attributes but simply indefinitely 
known as being there. This is how things are known to 
exist in ‘unknownness.’ If we did not believe in oa 
existence and supposed that things exist ee 
‘known’ state, i.e., only when they were i t aoe 
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determinate character, we should be unable to distinguish 
a case of valid knowledge from that of illusion. The 
objects of true knoweldge are distinguished from the 
illusory ones only by the fact that the former exist both 
before and after the occurrence of their knowledge, while 
the latter exist only when they are known in illusion and 
have no existence beyond it. When an illusory object 
is known to be such, we no longer believe in its 
objectivity, but in the case of other objects, even when 
they are not being known, we do not disbelieve ‘in their 
objectivity. This means that although they are not 
known in their determinate character, they are indeter- 
minately known as simply being there. We have 
already said that ajfiana is the ground of all objectivity. 
And since we believe in objective existence far beyond 
the range of our actual knowledge, we cannot but also 
believe that there must be ajfiana beyond individual 
knowledge and existence, to provide ground for 
objective being. 

We are required further to posit two kinds of 
ajfiana, universal and particular. ‘There is a general 
ajfiana which hides Brahma or Reality from our view 
and shows itself in various forms of worldly existence 
and to which all individuals in their worldly life are 
equally subject. But besides being ignorant of Brahma, 
we are ignorant of particular things of the world and — 
in this ignorance we differ from one another. When I 
_ know an object, another person may not know it. In 
pa a case it hes to ‘be understood that while my 1 ignor: 
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another person may not see it; he may see the real object 
which is mistaken by me for another. Here my ignor- 
ance hides the real object from my view and shows itself 
in the form of the illusory object, while the other person 
has no ignorance about the object in question. The illu- 
sory object here is the product of my ignorance and there- 
fore it appears within my experience. Thus we find that 
particular individuals have their particular ignorances 
which explain the facts of their private experience. All 
common objects, having relatively independent existence 
outside our individual knowledge, are the products of 
the universal or cosmic ajmana, and all other 
objects which have no such independent existence and 
appear only to particular individuals are the effects of 
their respective particular ajhana. 

We have already pointed out that ajfiana in every 
case hides some real object from our view and shows 
itself in the form of some other object in the place of the 
real one. The hidden object is relatively the real object 
and the object which is shown forth is only an ajnanic 
form of the same. The illusory object, that I see, is 
the product of my ignorance which works with the 
support of the real object present before me. The 1 
object is the support of my ajfiana and it is also the 
substratum of the illusory object seen in its place. 

Brahma is the ultimate reality and it is hidden by 
the cosmic ajiana which brings forth all forms of 
objective existence. Brahma is the support of this 
ajfiana and the substratum of all objects which are 
created by it. The different things of the world are the 
different forms in which Brahma appears under the cow er 
of ajfiana. What we call a table is nothing but Brahm 
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determined by ajfiana in the form of the table. Brahma 
is thus the substance of everything that we see in the 
world; any particular object is nothing but Brahma 
appearing through ajfana in the form of that object. 
When through our particular ignorance, an_ illusory 
object is seen in the place of a real one, what is hidden 
from our view is Brahma determined in the form of that 
object which is the substratum of the illusory object. 

Nothing is absolutely unreal. The illusory. object 
is less real than the ordinary object which is its substra- 
tum; and the ordinary object is less real than Brahma 
which is the substratum of all objective existence. 
Every experience has its characteristic object which can- 
not be altogether unreal, because if it were absolutely 
unreal, it would not be given in experience. Different 
objects have different grades or kinds of reality. So pro- 
perly speaking there is no illusion in the sense of an 
experience that presents us with an object which is not 
there. The illusory object is also real, so long as it is there, 
inasmuch as it is created out there by my ignorance, 
and it is called illusory simply in the sense that it is 
removed by my knowledge of the object which is its 
substratum. Thus we see that as all objects are real (in 
their proper grade), ajfiana, which is the ground of them 
all, should be taken as no less real. 
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II 
The Subjective View of Ajnana 


The view of ajfiana, explained in the last section, 
does not seem to bring out the true significance of the term. 
In order to understand the true meaning of ajfiana, we 
must view it in relation wth other important ideas of 
advaitism. The Advaita Vedanta is primarily a science 
of freedom (moksagastra), of freedom conceived as the 
ultimate spiritual ideal. This is accepted as the highest 
ideal, because it affords perfect satisfaction ; and it can be 
perfectly satisfactory only if it is eternal and changeless. 
An ideal which is liable to change and exists only for a 
time cannot be perfectly satisfactory. But an eternal 
and changeless ideal cannot be brought into existence by 
our efforts, seeing that whatever is produced is liable to 
change and decay. The ideal must therefore be an eter- 
nally accomplished fact. It must be absolutely real 
because it is the highest ideal. 

The ideal is not other than the self. What is other 
than the self cannot be attained unless the self is destroyed. 
But an ideal, which would require, in its attainment, the 
annihilation of the self, would be no ideal. Hence the 
ideal should not only be an eternally accomplished fact, 
but it should be also one with our very self. 

But if the self is the ideal, and if as ideal, it 
absolutly real, what accounts for our present condition 
which appears to be anything but ideal? It is precisely 
here that the theory of ignorance comes in. Weare in fact 
eternally free but through some unaccountable i ignorance, 
we imagine ourselves to be in bondage- It is because 

snorance alone stands between conscbres and the-ide 
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that knowledge can be of any avail in realising our end. 
Ignorance thus means nothing but a misconception about 
our true nature. This misconception about the self or 
reality does not bring about a real change in reality, just 
as the misconception of a piece of rope as a snake makes 
no change whatever to the real rope. 

Two things must be particularly borne in mind. We 
should note first that advaitism is essentially a doctrine 
of freedom. It is not primarily interested to give us a 
theory of the universe, calculated merely to satisfy our 
intellectual curiosities regarding the nature and character 
of objective things. It is interested mainly to deliver the 
message of an eternal and absolute freedom, which is 
self-revealing and self-revealed, and lies absolutely bare 
in its self-evidence at the depth of our soul. 

We should note secondly that the means suggested 
for the realisation of this ideal is knowledge and knowledge 
alone. There are other ways of realising the highest 
spiritual ideal, advocated by other schools of thought. 
There are, for instance, the ways of action and devotion. 
But in opposition to these, advaitism advocates know- 
ledge, pure and simple. This saving knowledge is not 
evidently the knowledge of objective things and their 

‘connexions which we ordinarily get from science and 
APPR eh The knowledge, which is required for our 
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require anything but knowledge for its attainment, We 
find that this requirement is satisfied if we take ajiiana in. 
the very ordinary and easily intelligible sense of mere 
ignorance. The self which is absolutely free and happy 
is through ignorance supposed to be in bondage and suffer- 
ing, and it can get rid of its false bondage and suffering 
by knowing that it is really free. We are repeatedly told 
in advaitic literature that ajnana is removed by knowledge 
If this is so, then by ajfiana we cannot understand any- 
thing but what is meant by ignorance in the commonest 
acceptance of this term. 

That ajfana should be taken as ignorance in the 
ordinary sense is clear also from the fact that it has an 
object. A mere positive entity, which is not of the order 
of knowledge or ignorance, cannot have an object. But 
ignorance in the ordinary sense can have an object. That 
of which one is ignorant may be said to be the object of 
one's ignorance. 

We should take into our consideration another im- 
portant point. Brahma, the ultimate reality, is, according 
to advaitism, pure intelligence, absolutely simple and 
altogether unconnected with anything else. But if reality 
is pure intelligence, what accounts for this unintelligent 
world? The absolute having no connexion with anything 
else, the world cannot be grounded in it. There is no 
rational connexion between Brahma and the world, as 
there is between a ground and its consequent. 
The absolute cannot create the world out of itself 
_or out of any foreign material. For to. create, 
in whatever way, is to act and to act is to change; 
and so if the absolute (Brahma) were to ct cal > 
_ the world, it would be finite and limited and cease’ to bé 
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absolute. We are told that Brahma joined with ajfana 
produced the world, that, though in itself unrelated with 
anything else, Brahma gets related with the world through 
the mediation of ajfiana. The real meaning of this 
statement seems to be that although in truth there has been 
no creation and there is no real connexion between 
Brahma and the world, we suppose in our ignorance that 
the world has been created by Brahma and is related with 
it. In fact there is no world, and what we think to bea 
world, including ourselves in it, is all a false show, 
generated by ignorance. That is to say, in ignorance, we 
think there is a world while in fact there is none. 

This simple conception of ajfana as mere 
ignorance may not find favour with many learned 
people. They may object that in advaitic litera- 
ture ajiana is invariably spoken of as beginning- 
less (anadi) and as something positive in nature (bhava- 
rapa), having the power of veiling (avarana) and pro- 
ducing (viksepa) things, and constituting the material 
cause (upadana) of the world; and we rannot imagine 
mere ignorance to transform itself materially into the 
_ form of the world. 

: They may also say that | have reduced advaitism 
to mere subjectivism which has been clearly repudiated 
by Sankara in his criticism of vijmanavada. 

It may be further argued that my view of the matter 
leaves no being to the world, whereas in advaitism the 
world is not supposed to be wholly unreal. In fact 





-advaitism is so realistic that it grants some reality even 
to peas omen To say that the world has no being 
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which Advaitism rejects in favour of anirvacaniya- 
khyati. 

They may further say that since I have reduced 
everything to mere appearance, I have abolished all 
distinctions between right knowledge and wrong know- 
ledge, and have thus left no means of explaining our 
experience. Those who think that ajfiana is an indeter- 
minate entity, which modifies itself into determinate 
objects of experience and maintains them in being when 
they are not known by us, offer at least an ex- 
planation of experience. But | am simply denying all 
experience. 

I shall try to answer these objections one by one. 
First, the description ‘beginningless’ may be applicable 
to ignorance also. I was ignorant of many things which 
] have now learned. But can I or anybody else deter- 
mine the date from which my ignorance of those things 
began? My ignorance of things which I never knew and 
do not know is as beginningless as the non-existence of 
an object before it is created (pragabhava). Moreover 
ignorance is beginningless in the sense that there 
is nothing objective prior to ignorance. A\ll things, 
including time among them, being products of ignorance, 
ignorance must necessarily be thought of as without a 
beginning, i.e. as being no effect of anything else. 

Ajiiana is no doubt spoken of as positive (bhava- 
rupa). But it is positive only in the sense that it is not 
nothing. Ignorance too is positive in this sense. Our 
‘ignorance of things, giving, as it does, rise to false con- 
ceptions about them, is not mere nothing. in 

The powers of a@varana and viksepa may be ascribed _ 
to ignorance also, in the sense that when there i is a. mis-..... 
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conception about the true nature of a thing, there is lack 
of knowledge as well as a false idea about it. 

As for ajnana being the material cause of the world, 
it should be noted that by “material cause’ is meant that, 
sort of cause which has the same kind of being as its 
effect. Earth is the material cause of a jar, because a 
jar is in substance nothing but earth. Similarly ignor- 
ance is the material cause of the world only in the sense 
that the different forms in which the world appears to 
us are nothing but forms of ignorance. Their reality is 
the reality of ignorance. They are there so long as 
ignorance is there, just as the ghosts are there in 
the trees so long as the child’s false fear about 
them is there. 

When Sankara asserts, in refutation of Vijfianavada, 
that external things are not mere ideas, he is not saying 
that either of them is real; both of them may be equally 
illusory. The Buddhistic position, criticised by Sankara, 
is that the ideas alone are real and the so-called. external 
things are nothing but our ideas. As against this, the 
Advaitic position is that, first, external things are not 
ideas and secondly, neither external things nor ideas are 
real; both are unreal and apparent. 

When Advaitism maintains anirvacaniyakhyati in 
opposition to asatkhyati, it merely emphasises the fact 
gs in illusion something is seen and it is not mere 
nothing that we see. But it does not mean that there is 
infact an indescribable kind of real existence which we see 
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Say that it cannot be described either as real or as unreal. 
Bar We Wiocnpt. mean, that . there is any existent thing 
which is neither real nor unreal. When a sort of reality 
is granted to illusory objects, the real purpose is not to 
make the illusory also real, but to show that what we 
ordinarily take to be real, is not better than what appears 
in an illusion. We are not to raise the illusory to the 
level of the real, but to understand the essential hollow- 
ness, illusoriness or unreality of the so-called real 
things. 

As regards the question that our view does away 
with the distinction between right knowledge and 
wrong knowledge, we have to confess that from 
the Advaitic standpoint all empirical knowledge is false. 
If any knowledge, other than Brahma-knowledge, which 
has no definite content, were true, it would constitute a 
complete refutation of Advaitism. So it is essential for 
‘Advaitism to maintain that all empirical knowledge is 
false. Still so long as we believe in empirical facts, we 
may have some empirical standard to judge of our know-~ 
ledge of such facts as true or false; and this procedure 
will be valid so long as we are ignorant of true reality, 
just as our judgments of truth and falsity in dream hold 
good so long as the dream lasts. From the viewpoint of 
truth all our empirical judgments are equally false, just 
as from the point of view of waking life, all our dream- 
judgments are equally false. __ 

It should be clearly understood that it is not the pur- 
of Advaitism to explain the facts of experience in the 
sense of supplying a | rational basis for them. If the. ‘acts 
of experience, as they are taken to be, had a rational 

- basis, they would remain what they are and we toon 
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remain bound in their fetters. The main objective of all 
Advaitic thinking is to reduce the so-called empirical facts 
to no facts; and this prupose would be entirely defeated 
if Advaitism confirmed their facthood by supplying 
a tational basis. The supposed explanation by the theory 
of ajiana is, | believe, intended merely for the initial 
satisfaction of those who have not yet emancipated their 
minds from the tyranny of objective facts. But in fact the 
supposed explanation is no explanation at all. The facts 
of experience are supposed to be explained by Brahma 
and ajfiana. They cannot be explained by Brahma 
alone. But how are Brahma and ajfiana to be 
brought together? You cannot bring together light 
and darkness. If ajfiama remains apart from Brahma, 
there will be dualism; if ajiana becomes one with 
Brahma, Brahma will lose its purity and cease to be 
Brahma. So it is evident that the supposed expla- 
nation is an illusory one. 

Thus we find that the objections against the view 
that ajfiana is mere ignorance are not insuperable on the 
basis of Advaitism. We can go further and say that the 
view of ajfiana as real positive entity residing in Brahma 
is really inconsistent with the thesis of Advaitism. If 
there is another entity beside Brahma, there will be no 
real absolute unity which Advaitism seeks to maintain. 
You may say that ajiiana is not like Brahma: it is neither 
eternal nor independent as Brahma is. But when there 
1S» another entity. however storthived nl however 
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Brahma. In this highly Pickwickean sense, absolute unity 
cannot be claimed exclusively by the advaitic absolute 
but it can be shared in common by the Hegelian 
or Ramanujist absolute also. 

Moreover if we believe in ajfiana, as a real entity, 
however unlike Brahma, it becomes difficult for us to 
understand how it can ever be removed. It is of course 
said that it is removed by knowledge. But knowledge 
only reveals the nature of things, it can never destroy 
them. It is said that just as our knowledge of an object 
removes the positive ignorance covering that object, so 
our knowledge of Brahma will remove the root-ignorance 
which covers Brahma. But here the first difficulty is 
whether it is possible to have a knowledge of Brahma 
which is like the knowledge of an object (vrtti-jfana). 
There seems to be no objective mode of knowledge which 
will fit in with the characterless nature of Brahma. 
Secondly even if there is such a knowledge, what is the 
guarantee that it will really destroy the positive entity, 
ajnana, especially when this knowledge itself is a mode 
of ajnana> If, however, we think of ajiana as mere 
ignorance, it is perfectly intelligible why it should be 
removed by knowledge. 


Il 
The Ultimate Status of Ajnana 


We have taken ajhana to be mere ignorance and 
the question will naturally arise: “To whom does; this _ 
ignorance belong?’ It cannot belong to the a jolute, | 
because i it is pure consciousness and as it makes no judg. 
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ment, it is not liable to any error or illusion. Ignorance 
cannot belong to individuals also, because they are the 
products of ignorance and cannot therefore be the seat of 
ignorance which must be present before them. . 

The answer to the question is that ignorance evident- 
ly belongs to the person who considers himself to be in 
bondage. The man who labours under a delusion is the 
man who is ignorant. Nobody is in fact in bondage and 
still if we think that we are in bondage, then it is we who 
are ignorant. If our limited individuality were really 
the product of previously existing ignorance, then 
of course we could not be the seat of that ignorance. But 
in fact we are not produced or limited by anything. We 
have simply the false idea of the world, including our- 
selves in it as limited beings, and this is the work of 
ignorance. My individuality consists in my limitedness. 
But although | am not really limited, I, in my ignorance, 
consider myself to be so; this is how I am the product 
of my own ignorance. 

We may even say that ignorance belongs to Brahma 
or the absolute. What are we after all? We are nothing 

_ but the absolute itself which is the support and substance 
of everything that is. Ultimately everything has to be 
referred to Brahma and so if ignorance is anything, it 
must rest on Brahma. 

But is ignorance anything at all? We have said 
that we have the false idea of our limitedness and are 
thus the product of our own ignorance. But false ideas 
are ae oer for limited beings whio can be ignora 
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for me to be ignorant also? If the ultimate reality is all 
knowledge, how is it conceivable that there should be 
ignorance anywhere ? 

_ . We must admit that in truth there is no ignorance. 
It is mere ignorance to suppose that there is ignorance. 
The world-appearance is no doubt an illusory show born 
of sheer ignorance; but it would be ignorance again to 
suppose that there is any real ignorance. We are not to 
be led on to an infinite regress by supposing one ignorance 
behind another. We can more reasonably suppose that 
it is one and the same ignorance which appears to be 
there and also produce the illusory appearance of the 
world. 

But if ignorance is not really there, there is no reason 
why there should be an appearance of the world. Yes, 
there is no reason why the world should be there. If 
any such reason were there, it would be impossible to 
reject the world as a baseless fiction. We have to under- 
stand that the world is not there and cannot be there, and 
still we seem to see it. It is on this account that we call 
it indescribable (anirvacaniya). That which cannot 
possibly be and is still seen is called anirvacaniya. 

It may be supposed that in saying that there is no 
ajhana, we are going against many advaitist authorities 
who, with many subtle arguments based on perception, 
inference and other sources of knowlege, establish the 
being of ajiana which is present not only in dream and 
waking life but also in sleep, when nothing is seen, and 
_ persists even in pralaya or dissolution when no worldly 
_ life exists. In answer to this, we have to point out that 
there is surely ajiiana so long as we suppose that there are— 
| different states of the self as waking, dreaming me ; q 
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sleeping, and different states of the world as creation 
and dissolution. But we should understand that from 
the advaitic standpoint these states are but ignorant 
fancies. The advaitic proof establishes the presence of 
ajnana in all such states, whether of the self or of the 
world, and really means that they are all illusory. The 
purpose of advaitism is not to establish in truth the being 
of ajnana, for that would be blocking the way of our 
liberation. Advaitism has to take us out of ajfana and 
this it can do only by imparting to us the sure knowledge 
that in truth there is no ajhana. 

From the ultimate point of view, therefore, there is 
no ajfiana and there is no objective apppearance 
also. But perhaps we shall be claiming too much for 
the advaitist if we suppose that he sees no appearance at 
all. But although he may not say in common parlance 
that he does not see any appearance, he believes, if he 
is true to his faith, that there is no real appearance, and 
with a proper training of his spiritual insight he will see 
and realise that there is and has been no appearance at 
all. 

But so long as one is in the realm of Philosophy, one 
cannot deny all appearance. Without appearance there 
is no objectivity, and without objectivity, there is no 
thinking, and without thinking no philosophy is possible. 
So even advaita philosophy cannot deny that there is 
some appearance. It will only insist that the appearance 
is Mere appearance and, in fact, is not there at all. 

It may be noted here that the advaitists do not cla 
to arrive at their conclusion about the nature of ulti 
reality by a ratiocinative process. By no amount 
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ever come to the conclusion which denies all facts. The 
nature of ultimate reality is revealed by scripture and 
accepted on faith. The revelation may in reality mean 
nothing more than a change in the spiritual out- 
look, resulting in a conviction that there is nothing of 
value in objective things, that all peace, light and being 
are from within and cannot be derived from without. 
This conviction sets the task and defines the goal 
of advaitic philosophy. 

The main purpose of advaitic philosophy is to guard 
its revealed truth against all possible doubts and criticisms 
as well as to demonstrate its possibility to our reason. 
The principal problem is, on the one hand, to show 
whether what in reality is nothing can yet put up 
an appearance and, on the other, to bring to us a clear 
notion of self-evidencing subjectivity as something 
possible and real without the least connexion with any- 
thing objective. 

By a careful examination of the fact of illusion it 
may be shown that the appearance of what in fact is not 
can and does take place. Every contradiction, which is 
not merely verbal, is a false appearance. It cannot be 
anything in fact, still our thought stumbles against it. 

By an examination and analysis of our ordinary 
notion of subjectivity, it may be shown that subjectivity 
does not really involve any objective element. 

But when all this is done, what is actually establish- 
ed is that the object may be a false appearance and the 
subject may be really free from all objective encumb- 
rances. But so long as the appearance is there, 
its ultimate nothingness, though believed from scripture 
testimony with the assent of reason, is not fully realised. 
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The full realisation of the illusory as no fact comes when 
it ceases to be seen and is not eyen, remembered. We 
may believe that the subject is absolutely free but we 
do not live and enjoy it so long as it is, orappears to be,. 
oppressed by an objective appearance. It is therefore 
incumbent on a real advaitist to cure himself, by some 
spiritual discipline, of the false delusion which makes 
him see an appearance where there is none, and to raise 
thereby his conviction to a vision in which nothing but 
true shines in its purity and immediacy. 

Our conclusion then is that in truth ajiana is nothing 
at all. For philosophy which is not truth itself, but an 
attempt to make truth rationally intelligible, ajnana is a 
false appearance, which cannot be real because of its in- 
consistencies, but is still seen to be there. For common 
sense and science, wedded to objective outlook, aynana 
may be taken to be the ultimate stuff out of which the 


various forms of worldly existence have been evolved. 


IV 
The Philosophical Basis of the Theory 
All philosophical theories, when consistently held, 


' are found on examination to depend on certain ultimate 
positions in logic, epistemology and metaphysics. These 
Positions work as ultimate convictions whose validity is 
not questioned or doubted by their adherents. They, 
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underlying principles on which it is based. _I shall there- 
fore try in this section to bring out the basic positions 
which seem to support the theory of ajiiana. 

It seems that ‘A is A’ is the only form of judgment 
that a supporter of the theory of ajiana can understand 
in logic. That is to say, he believes in pure identity and 
has in his logic no use for what is usually described as 
‘identity in difference.” He strongly insists that what is 
different cannot be identical and a thing can never be 
what it is not. This seems to express a self-evident truth 
for him and what goes against it is held by him to be 
quite erroneous. 

Even when he says “A is B,” he does not take A and 
B in their literal sense, because literally they stand for 
different things and what is different cannot be identified. 
He has to change the meanings of A and B, so as to make 
the proposition an expression of some underlying identity. 
The relational propositions of modern logic and the pre- 
dicative propositions of traditional logic are both equally 
unwelcome to an advaitist. Since his logic does not 
‘ permit relational propositions, he cannot accommodate 
multiplicity and difference in his philosophy, and since 
he does not accept even the predicative form, he cannot 
ascribe any character to his reality. Can he assert any 
proposition, even “A is A,’ since there must be some 
difference between the first A and the second A? The 
proposition surely says something about something and 
this is not intelligible without ideally introducing some 
_ difference between the subject and the predicate. Hence 
_he ultimately rejects all propositional knowledge, but 
there is no doubt that ‘A is A’ is & the nearest approach to - 
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It is easy to prove the theory of ajiiana on the basis 
of this principle. The main contention of this theory 
is that the world is false. By ‘the world’ we are to 
understand the world as it is known by us., We cannot 
discuss about any other world. Now this world appears 
to us to consist of things and their qualities. The ideas 
of ‘things’ and ‘qualities’ are essential to our notion of 
the world. A world of mere qualities, not owned by any 
things or a world of mere things having no qualities is 
not and cannot be known by us. But the conception 
of a thing and its quality can arise only when some dis- 
tinction has been made between them; and we are able 
to make this distinction because we think that a thing 
remains the same although its quality changes. If a thing 
appeared and disappeared along with its quality, 
there would be no. distinction between them. 
Hence it is necessary that a thing should possess 
variable qualities. That is to say, a thing with 
a particular quality should remain the same even 
when that quality is absent. This is the underlying 
presupposition of the conception of things and qualities, 
and of our ordinary view of the world. But this pre- 
supposition cannot be justified. Ap, is never=AP.) 
where p, and p, stand for different qualities. ‘As Ap,= 
Ap, is clearly false, because it violates the principle of 
identity, our view of the world which involves this must 

We are led to the same conclusion also by a slightly, 
different consideration. The world is amenable to our 
oF thought only by virtue of its posse 
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element is that which appears in different contexts with- 
out losing its identity. But is it possible? If what is 
here is only here, then we cannot say that what is here is 
also there, ie. not here. Thus we see that our view of the 
world as pervaded by universal elements, presupposes 
the impossible position of a thing’s being what it is not, 
and hence it must be considered as false. 

The main advaitic position in epistemology can be 
summarised in the following three propositions :— 

1. Self-evidence is the meaning and criterion of 

truth. 
2. Knowledge is the prius of everything else. 
3. The subject can never be an object. 


1. If we do not accept self-evidence as the meaning 
of truth, we have to suppose that a piece of know- 
ledge is true because it satisfies certaim conditions 
different from itself or its self-evidence. Here two 
questions arise: first, why should we accept the satisfac- 
tion of these conditions as the mark of truth? and, 
secondly, how do we know in any particular case that 
these conditions have been satisfied? As regards the 
first question, we can answer either that the satisfaction 
of these conditions defines truth because of some other 
reason or that it is self-evident that the meaning of truth 
is brought out by the satisfaction of these conditions. We 
cannot follow the first alternative very far and have to fall 
back upon the second alternative at some stage or other. 
‘And this alternative says in substance that a thing is true 
because it is self-evident. As regards the sia 
question, it has to be noted that a knowledge cannc tube 
taken to be really true unless the knowledge that 
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the required conditions are satisfied is true. In order to 
know (1) that a particular knowledge is true, we must 
know (2) that it satisfies the conditions necessary for its 
truth. Here we see that the truth of the first knowledge 
is dependent on the truth of the second knowledge, and 
since we have not accepted self-evidence as the criterion 
of truth, the second must depend on a third and so on 
add infinitum. In order to avoid the vicious series, we 
have to accept some knowledge as true because of its self- 
evidence. Why should we not then consciously accept 
from the beginning that self-evidence is the meaning and 
the criterion of truth? 

If self-evidence alone gives us real truth, then we 
find that all our objective knowledge is infected with 
untruth. Whatever can be doubted is not self-evident 
and there is no object of any experience which cannot be 
doubted. Whatever is given as a content in our 
experience can be doubted. Nothing appears in our 
knowledge with the mark of its reality patent on its face. 
But when everything is doubted, is there anything left 
over which is self-evident? Though every object can 
be doubted, knowledge as such is never doubted. It is 
present even in doubting. Thus knowledge comes to be 
regarded as alone true, everything else is other than truth, 
1.e. false. 

2. The above position is confirmed by the theory 
that knowledge is the prius of everything else. It is 

_ ordinarily supposed that the object must already 
be there and the subject which is also conceived in an 
bjective way, must also be there, before knowledge pad 
arise as a result of their interaction. This = is. ied ) 
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that prior existence of objects, independent of all know- 
ledge, can never be estabilshed and knowledge can 
never be seen to arise as a result of any objective 
conditions. We prove or disprove other things 
on the basis of knowledge, and there is no means by 
which knowledge may be disproved at any time or place. 
Everything else requires some proof for its being in terms 
of knowledge; knowledge alone is its own proof. Know- 
ledge must be taken as something ultimate and recognised 
as the only instance of absolute being. 

We find that objects are given in knowledge. 
Objects outside knowledge cannot be known by us and 
we have no right to believe in their existence. But 
objects cannot exist even within knowledge. If the objects 
are not connected with knowledge they will not be 
known. And if they:are to be connected with know- 
ledge, they must either be in contact with knokledge or 
be identified with it. These are the only two ways in 
which we can conceive of a real direct connexion between 
two real entities. But there is no contact between know- 
ledge and objects, because contact is available only 
between two material things and knowledge is not a 
material thing. Nor can knowledge be identified with 
its objects, because knowledge is an intelligent principle 
and objects are quite unintelligent. Thus we that 
objects cannot exist in knowledge, although they appear 
to be there. They must therefore be an_ illusory 
appearance. 

3. This position might be avoided if we believed 
that the subject can also be an object. If the subject 
could zlso be an object, then the subject in its self 
evidence would include the object also. We se 9 
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easily suppose that there is a universal subject whose 
objective aspect is constituted by the visible world. But 
advaitism rules out any such hypothesis. It holds 
rigorously to the view that the subject and the object can 
never be identified, so that whatever can be objectified 
has to be kept apart from the subject. The subject and 
the object are utterly disparate in their nature and being. 
If truth and reality belong to the subject, they must be 
denied of the object. The object obviously lacks 
the self-evident character of the subject and cannot there- 
fore claim the truth which the subject enjoys. If by 
reality we mean independent reality, then it cannot belong 
to the object, seeing that the object is dependent on the 
subject. It may be objected that if the object is 
‘dependent on the subject, the subject is no less dependent 
on the object, because there is no subject without an 
object. In answer to this objection, it has to be pointed 
out that pure consciousness, which really constitutes the 
un-objective being of the subject, has in itself no character 
called ‘subjectivity.’ Its subjectivity appears in relation 
with objects and is consequently as illusory as the objects 
themselves. Ultimately there is only pure conscious- 
ness, free from the duality of subject and object. Its 
being, in and for itself, absolute and independent, cannot _ 
be described in terms of any positive character- 4 
Since advaitism regards knowledge as the ultimate — 
reality, its metaphysics cannot be sharply distinguished 
, ogre its epistemology. Still certain of its considerations 
+: Til kines may be treated as metaphysical rather 
istemolocical. . They too are = spi ed ed? Ome. 
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being is absolutely simple. The first proposition does 
not simply repeat the logical principle “A is A.” The 
logical principle expresses our inability to think A as 

not-A. The metaphysical principle expresses the factual 
smpossibility of real being passing out into non-being. 
It emphasises the fact that the real can never be made 
unreal. It may be supposed that we always find new 
things produced and old things destroyed in nature. But 
what is actually found is only change of form. Nowhere 
is it found that something has come out from absolute 
nothing or that something, which was real, has become 
absolute nothing. Only a false appearance can vanish 
but real being can never cease to exist. If being could 
be made and unmade, there would remain no mean- 
ing in being. 

The second proposition that being is sheahonds 
simple is proved by the fact that our idea of being, even 
to the most rigorous examination, does not reveal any, 
constituents which are simpler than itself. Being is never 
a compound or a complex product of two or more consti- 
tuents. If being were to be produced by two or more 


things, those things would have to be either real or unreal 


If they are real, then being is already granted to be there 
without being produced ; and if they are unreal, i.e. with- 
out any being, then being would come out of nothing 
which is impossible. What is not simple must be a pro- 
duct of its constituent elements. As being cannot be a 
product, we have to grant that it is absolutely simple. 
Let us now see the consequence of these positions. 
Since being is absolutely simple, and it cannot pass; “into 


non-being, it follows that there is no change in real be ne 
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then by different arrangements of these ‘elements, we 
might maintain change in being without turning it into 
non-being. But as being is absolutely simple, its change 
cannot mean anything but its turning into non-being 
which is impossible. But in fact we seem to find change 
in the world. This change cannot belong to being as 
such; it belongs to the different forms in which being 
appears. It is only the forms that change. As being 
cannot change and as there is no form which does not 
change, being as such must be formless. But if being 
is formless, what about the world which appears only in 
some form or other? We clearly see that we cannot 
assign real being to the world. 

It may be argued that although being is simple and 
formless, it accepts the determinations of many forms- 
But how are the determining forms related to being? 
They are either identical with being or different from being 
or both identical with and different from it. If they are 
different from being, so that being is kept apart from 
them, then they become unreal and being unreal, they 
cannot determine anything. They cannot be identified 
with being, because the unchanging being is never the 
same thing as the changing forms. We cannot also say 
that there is both identity and difference between being 
and forms, because it involves self-contradiction, identity 
and difference being incompatible with each other. We 
have therefore to conclude that real being is changeless 
and formless. All forms and change are its illusory 
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ordinary thought, inevitably lead, when rigorously main- 
tained, to the conclusion that the world given as an object 
with changing and various forms is nothing but an illu- 
sory appearance. This is exactly what the ie of 
ajnana seeks to maintain. ; 

In logic we are confronted with the problem 
of identity and difference. Logic cannot operate without 
identities applied to different contexts. In epistemology 
we have the problem of the relation of knowledge and its 
object. Is the object transcendent to knowledge or 
immanent in it? If the object is transcendent, then no 
real knowledge seems possible; and if it is immanent, 
then it becomes very difficult to conceive how an object 
with its material characteristics can exist in the medium 
of knowledge. In metaphysics we have the similar difh- 
culty of understanding the relation of one and «many- 
There is some marked unity running through all facts of 
experience and nobody can also deny the infinite diversity 
Which characterises them. How are the many to 
be combined with the one? 

The advaitist is persuaded that it is impossible to 
combine identity and difference, knowledge and object, 
one and many, into a real unity. Since they appear 
together and do not admit of real unity, the only possible 
solution, says the advaitist, is the one that is offered by 
the theory of ajiana. What is real is identity, knowledge 
and unity of being ; difference, objectivity and multiplicity 
are its illusory appearances. It is only in this way that 
the combination of incompatible characters can be made 
possible. 
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V 
The Difficulties of the Theory 

The theory of ajfiana, as has been already indicated, 
is inspired by scriptural revelation and is to be 
ultimately validated by actual realisation in which 
there is no sense or appearance of duality. But 
philosophy cannot profitably utilise such non-intellectual 
sources of knowledge for the solution of its difficulties. 
Revelation may be false, since the faithful in all religions 
claim the support of revelation in behalf of their divergent 
faiths, and it is certain that all of them cannot be true; 
and it is impossible to decide which of them is true, merely 
on the basis of revelation. The so-called realisation is 
an individual experience which cannot be relied on unless 
supported by evident reasons. If a man gets into 
a trance in which he is not aware of any objectivity or 
duality, that will not decide, for philosophy at least, 
whether in fact there is any duality or objectivity. If 
Philosophy is to accept any theory, it will have to be 
supported by reason. Are there sufficient reasons in 
favour of the theory of ajfiana? We have already given 
some reasons which go to support this theory. In this 
section we shall try to bring out certain difficulties which 
a student of Philosophy is most likely to feel in under- 

sensing and appreciating this theory. 
he theory — that the world of objects is an 
_ illusory appearance- It is very difficult to give any direct 
Sr Positive Proof of this oR The pa Dp 
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appearance of objects in knowledge, and as we have no 
access to the being of objects (as enjoyed by them), we 
have no ground to assert that objects do exist. But 
although | may have no ground to assert that they exist 
and may not know whether they exist, | am not justified 
in saying that they do not exist. Not to know whether 
a thing exists is not the same thing as to know that it does 
not exist. When I reject the proposition that | have any 
ground to assert that things exist, | do not thereby reject 
the proposition that things exist, for the two propositions 
speak of very different things; one proposition speaks of 
my having any ground for making a certain assertion 
and the other speaks of the existence of things. When 
l am made to say that | do not know that things exist, I 
am not compelled to say that | know that they do not 
exist. And unless | know that things have no existence, 
I cannot say that they are an illusory appearance. 

It may be supposed that there are at least two proofs 
for this theory. First, we all have the experience of illusion, 
and the object of so-called oridnary experience is given 
in the same way as the object of illusory experience, 
Therefore it is not unreasonable to suppose that all 
experience is equally illusory. Secondly we find that the 
concepts, in terms of which we think of objective exist- 
ence, e.g. the conecpts of substance, causality, relation, 
etc., are all riddled with contradiction: and since there is 
no contradiction in real existence, the existence grasped 
through such contradictory notions must be illusory. 

Both these arguments appear to be faulty. Let us 
consider the first argument. We know an objective 
experience to be illusory only on the basis of some 6th sthe S 

_ objective experience which we take to be true.” 
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distinction between illusory experience and_ valid 
experience is essential to our understanding of any 
experience as illusory. When this distinction is the basis 
of the argument, it cannot validly lead to the conclusion 
that all experience is illusory, a conclusion which clearly 
obliterates this distinction. If the conclusion is right, 
then the basis of the argument must be wrong, and we 
cannot have a valid argument on a wrong basis. And 
if the basis is right, then the conclusion must be wrong, 
which goes against it. Therefore the whole argument 
must be a fallacious one. In fact an argument which 
denies in its conclusion all that is presupposed in 
its premises is no argument at all. We can very easily 
see the fallacy if we put the argument in a logical form. 
Put in a logical form the argument will stand thus: 
Illusory experience is objective and ordinary experience is 
objective ; therefore ordinary experience is illusory. The 
argument may be put in some other form, but in any case 
we Shall find that there is either the fallacy of undistribut- 
ed middle or that of illicit minor. Put very briefly the 
argument says in substance that because some know- 
ledge is false, therefore all knowledge is false; and this 
appears rather absurd. It may be conceded that when 
we know some knowledge to be false, we may have a 
suspicion that all knowledge is false. But a suspicion 
that all knowledge may be false is very different from the 
positive conclusion that all knowledge is false. And this 
conclusion appears to be unwarrantable. 
__. When we recognise a particular experience to be illu- 
_ Sory, what we deny is the presence of the object seen at 
__ the place where it appears. What we do not deny ist he 
‘Pre ser e of s ome other object in its place or the présence 
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of the same object at some other place. So even when 
we recognise the whole world-appearance to be illusory, 
we cannot deny all objective existence. What we deny, 
is the validity of the present appearance of the world. 
We do not and cannot thereby come to the conclusion that 
there is no object whatever in its place. 

Fven if we somehow suppose that there are 
no external objects, we do not reach the position which 
the theory of ajiana demands. We have to deny not 
only the external objects but also the internal states of the 
mind. ‘That is to say, we have to see not only that the 
object seen is not there but also that there is no seeing of 
it. This seems quite impossible. An objective ex- 
perience may be quite illusory in the sense that the object 
of experience, as experienced, does not exist. The being 
of the object is not one with our experience of it, and 
so though our experience may be there, the object may — 
not be there, and our experience may turn out to 
be illusory. But the being of a subjective state is one with 
our being aware of it. Therefore it is impossible to 
suppose that a subjective state may be absent even when 
] am aware of it. Even when we realise that our percep- 
tion of an object was illusory, we merely deny the 
existence of the object perceived, we never deny our sub- 
jective perception of it. If the perception itself were not 
there, there would be nothing to be described as illusory. 
Thus we find that the immediate subjective states are 
never illusory. If they are not illusory, then the theory 
of ajiiana is not completely established. 

Turning to the second argument we have to point-out 
that our ordinary ideas of objective existence are not found 
to be infected with self-contradiction by all intelligent 
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persons. So when we find self-contradiction in them, 
it need not necessarily mean that they are false; it may 
only mean that our analysis of them has been defective. 
Even when we are sure that there has been no mistake in 
our analysis and contradiction is still there, we are not 
called upon to deny objective existence as such, but to 
formulate other categories which will be adequate to the 
expression of such existence. One can never reasonably 
argue that because our ordinary notions of objective 
existence are defective, there is no objective existence or 
that no ideas can ever be formed which will be free from 
the defects in question. 

lt may be supposed that although there is no clear 
positive proof for this theory, it explains the facts of ex- 
perience better than any other theory and is there- 
fore most likely to be true. 

We have already pointed out that the theory 
of ajfiana cannot claim to explain any facts of experience. 
lt is not one of the many theories that can be propounded 
to explain experience. It is the denial of all possible 
theories that seek to explain the facts of experience- Any 
metaphysical theory that will explain such facts must 
show how they are connected with reality. Such a theory 
will substantiate the facts and will not deny them. The 
_ theory of ajfidna, on the other hand, purports to show 

_ that reality has no connexion with the facts of experience, 
and these facts in reality are no facts at all. This theory 
will be justified if it can be shown that all possible expla- 
_ ‘Rations of the facts of herinen er cas ecb But although 
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tively know what theories are possible with regard to the 
facts of experience, and so it is impossible to decide at 
any time that all possible theories have been judged and 
found wanting. Thus the proof of the theory of ajfiana 
by a disproof of all other possible theories is not possible. 
Moreover so long as we are confronted with the appear- 
ance of facts, we have not the slightest reason to prefer a 
theory which simply denies the fact to any other theory 
which, however inadequately, makes an attempt to give 
a rational explanation of these facts. 

We have so far seen that there is no reason to believe 
that the theory of ajfiana is undoubtedly true. Is there 
any reason to think that it is positively false? It some- 
times so happens that although a theory cannot be proved 
to be right, it cannot also be proved to be wrong. We 
shall now consider whether there is any reason which 
goes positively against this theory. 

We saw in section 3 that ajfiana is nothing. When 
the ultimate reality is pure knowledge, there is no place 
for ajfiana or ignorance anywhere in reality. But when 
there is no ajfiana, how can there be any objective 
appearance at all? We are then required to say that there 
is in fact no objective appearance. It will not do simply 
to say that in fact there is no objective appearance but we 
falsely imagine one to be there, for in that case false 
imagining at least will have to be granted which will be 
inconsistent with the non-being of ajiiana- Whenjthe 
theory of ajfiana is consistently maintained, it leads to 
the position that there is even no false appearance. But 
if there is no false appearance, the theory of ajhiana, ai 
have no meaning; in fact it will not be there at all.! va 

Thus our difficulties here are twofold. First, E Ae 
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we are seeing an appearance, the theory of ajnana, which 
implies that there is no appearance at all, cannot but 
appear false. However wrong-headedly we may 
imagine an appearance which is not there, our wrong- 
headed imagination is a complete refutation of the theory. 
Secondly, if there is no.appearance, the theory is not 
needed to declare its falsity. And besides when appear- 
ance is denied, the theory, which is part of appearance, 
is also denied. Thus it appears that the theory is killed 
by its own inherent self-contradiction. 

It may be supposed that ultimately there is 
no appearance and the theory itself is not there; but so 
long as we are ignorant, the appearance is there and the 
theory is needed. When we see the truth, there is no 
appearance and there is no theory. 

But the ultimate state of things is not something yet 
to come about. It is ever present, and the question 1s 
whether it can ever allow the appearance of anything at 
all. When in reality there is no ignorance and there are 
No individuals, it is impossible that there should be any 
appearance. The ultimate reality is pure knowledge and 
not knowledge of things. It does not see appearances; 
it is purely and merely seeing. There is absolutely 
nothing in reality, according to this theory, that can either 
seé an appearance or be seen as an appearance: | 

It is evident that our difficulty will not be solved 
by the supposition that the appearances are like dream- 

_ appearances which seem real in dream but are not so in 
| fact. There is no inherent impossibility in the idea of 
seeing dreams when we grant that men pass throug 
- different states. But it is utterly impossible for Brahn 
wich is pure seemed ae epee ate re 
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see any appearance. Moreover just as we cannot judge in 
-dream- that the appearances, we then see, are false, we 
= -eannot. also judge, while we are seeing appearances, that 
€-are no appearances at all. 

as =r theory in the last analysis must deny all 
= faa, and in so doing it must deny all thinking. For 
there can be no thinking without objectivity. This being 
so, this theory cannot even be asserted, far less accepted, 
by thought. It is impossible thinkingly to know that 
thinking as such is illusory or erroneous. The verdict of 
thought that it is erroneous appears as self-contradictory 
as the declaration of a man that he is dumb. From this 
point of view the plea that thought may know its own 
limitation seems quite unacceptable. 

We thus find that the theory of ajfiana, which must 
needs deny all objectivity and appearance, cannot be veri- 
fied in experience or validated by thought. Every step 
in our thought and experience is a direct contradiction 
of this theory. In fact the contradictions, which the 
advaitist finds in other philosophical theories, are neither 
met nor avoided by him. They are simply summed up 
m a more pronounced form in his theory of ajfiana. 

But, for advaitism, philosophy is not the last word 
in the matter of truth. In fact the advaitic truth is not 
realised by mere philosophising and cannot be expressed 
in the form of a philosophical theory. It is realised in 
direct intuition. So in saying that the theory of ajfiana 
seems philosophically untenable, | am merely asserting, 
from the advaitic point of view, that truth cannot 

be found in the realm of untruth, a perfectly innocuous 
proposition which leaves the advaitic position quitetane- 
If people are blessed with a mystic visio > 
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which there is no appearance of objectivity and all 
memory of past experience lapses for ever and if the 
vision or intuition comes with the compelling conviction 
that it is the truth and reality, then all our philosophical 
difficulties can do nothing to it. For, in the first place, 


nothing is more convincing than immediate personal ex- — 


perience and, secondly, our philosophical difficulties 
simply cannot exist for such mystic consciousness. 
Those who have a leaning towards mysticism and believe 
in the reality and truth of mystic intuition, may very well 
imagine that their present experience, characterised by 
objectivity and multiplicity, has no substance of truth in 
it. The theory of ajfiana thus does not express an actually 
experienced fact or a truth that can be logically thought. 
It expresses a faith and a demand which necessarily 
accompany a certain spiritual outlook. The faith is that 
the apparent is nought, although it is not yet realised to 
be such, and the demand is that it should be so realised. 
The faith and the demand cannot, from the nature of the 
case, be justified and fulfilled in secular life and thought. 
The justification and fulfilment can come, if at all, only 
from a spiritual illumination in which all objective 
appearance will finally and totally disappear. 
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I 
Nature of the Inquiry 


An enquiry about Ajfiana—Ignorance—must appear 
queer and, in any case, barren. The least that is de- 
manded of any topic of enquiry is that it should be an 
actual or possible object of thought. I am ignorant of 
what is happening in Timbuktu; by this I mean merely 
that if I chose to interest myself in the happenings there, 
it should be possible for me to know them through one 
or the other source of knowledge available to us. The 
truly unknowable, however, is not an object of thought ; 
it cannot be described or characterised, but is merely 
representable by symbols e.g. by words. The un- 
_knowable is not a theme of investigation. Ignorance, to 
escape a similar predicament, must be a knowable, an 
object of thought. Itself an object beside many others, 
it cannot have any other as its object; it is impro- 
per to speak, then, as being ignorant of something. 
What is more befitting than to dismiss the subject with 
a few apologetic remarks about the deplorable limitation 
of human thought and its tendency to mislead? A less 
fruitful topic for investigation can hardly be chosen. 

Precisely the same considerations might be urged 
against those philosophers who have made it their special 
‘concern to investigate ‘knowing’. Knowing though 
not an object of thought is still claimed as a proper subject 
of enquiry ; prima facie, no insurmounta 
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of knowledge. Though not an object, ‘knowing’ is still 
an indubitable fact of experience; it cannot be denied 
without palpable contradiction. The same may be said 
about ignorance. 
It is not necessary for us to go elsewhere in search 
of Ajiana. That I have undertaken this inquiry is a 
sufficient proof that I am ignorant of reality, that | am 
not in possession of a knowledge of the real; that is to 
be achieved by the present investigation. It may be that 
I] have, as a matter of fact, an adequate knowledge of 
the real; but I am ignorant of such a possession. The 
result of this enquiry may well turn out to be the dragging 
out of this knowledge from its dark recesses to set it in 
the foreground of consciousness. The assumptions of — 
the existence of a Reality and its knowability are sure to 
offend a zealous critic. Like the Sophist Gorgias, he may : 
very ably prove that there is no Being, no Reality, and 
that it is unknowable, even if any being were accepted.’ 
The merits of such contentions apart, it is readily seen 
that the non-existence of any reality and its unknowability 
are not evident to us as they should be. Sorne ignor- 
ance or other is thus presupposed by all investigation. 
At the worst, I may be painfully disillusioned about my _ 
_ €apacity to know the real. If this turns out to be the 
Proper result of our enquiry, why should we refuse to 
accept it? We are not out to establish a pre-conceived 
__ theory ; hor are we particularly solicitous to accept the y 
_ werdict of common-sense. a 
oe Two things seem to have emerged so far: there ig 
some niger and xe: is Feces! ene The ‘ 
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already mentioned. The second gives promise that the 
investigation will prove fruitful. 

Any new knowledge partially replaces, but does not 
wholly destroy the old; there is completion but no 
supplantation. This accords well with the doctrine that 
nothing is absolutely false or unreal. Plausibility, how- 
ever, arises entirely out of the expression ‘partially real’. 
It means either partly or incompletely, inchoately real. 
The gold-ore is partly gold, as some parts only are of 
sterling metal. Likewise, only some part of the previous 
knowledge is retained, while others are totally rejected. 
In the other case, an indefinite or imperfect concept yields 
place to a definite and more perfect one; here not even a 
part is retained—the two concepts being qualitative- 
ly different. Both of them cannot exist side by side: 
the emergence of the new and perfect concept is incom- 
patible without the abolition of the other. Else, the 
person—the Hegelian—who holds the hypothesis ‘that 
nothing is absolutely destroyed’ should tolerate the 
opposed statement ‘that something is absolutely destroy- 
ed’. To him both statements must be equally valid. 
By considering it so, he shall have nothing to maintain: 
his contention is nothing if it is not meant to contradict 
the other view that ‘something is utterly unreal’. The 
Hegelian intends by his contention to reject entirely the 
thesis of the opponent; yet he would persist in maintain- ; 
ing that nothing is utterly false—a serious discre 
between his profession and his practice. Resort will be 
had to equivocation by saying that the thesis of 
the opponent too contains an element of truth and s9 on. 
But the persistent question is which part is true and hich | 
is not. This is to begin the story over again. =i ay 
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With the rise of any knowledge, the absence of it 
before ceases to be a fact—this is but a truism. The 
mutual incompatibility of knowledge and ignorance is 
explicable, it is possible to hold, even if the latter’ were 
nothing more than mere privation of knowledge. This 
position might be acceptable, if in starting with this 
adventure in knowledge we started with a void behind us. 
lt is not that we have made no judgments about Reality 
ere now; nor our attitude has been that of an impartial 
spectator. Aloofness or criticism is a learned and, very 
often, a difficult pose ; it is born mostly out of the warring 
of opposed beliefs. When I see a thing, my heart 
is engaged fortwith. I do not hesitate, but take it to be 


real, and | proceed on that instinctive belief. On no 


other supposition can we explain the drive and the truth- 
claim of beliefs, illusions and dreams. To deny all this 
would be to ignore the most familiar and massive. con- 
victions. When the man in the street wends his way 
to the workshop day by day, eagerly discusses the latest 
news with his neighbours and makes provision. for his 
family, he has a world-view, a metaphysics, whether he 
is conscious of it or not. His metaphysics may not be 
anything out of the ordinary; perhaps it is held im 
common by nine out of the ten persons that he meets. It 
does not on that account cease to be a metaphysical 
: theory for has he not judged about Reality? Descend 


as low as we can, we shall always find a set of beliefs _ 
«fal Srcee or less coherently. At no time are they, 
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never find them; nor can any one find them for him. We 
shall, however, take occasion to point out that he cannot 
be in a position ta. deny. or doubt them even. Some 
datum is -always presapposed before the conscious 
exercise of reason. It) might be supposed that any 
conscious metaphysical enquiry will and should certify, 
rather than rectify, our beliefs—our implicit and 
unconscious metaphysics. This attitude is anything but 
philosophical. No enquiry, in that case, need be begun. 
If it is meant to supplement and complete existing beliefs, 
it is doubtful whether there shall be no change in our 
world-view consequent on the incoming of other beliefs. 
It is not a fact that we know where to accommodate the 
incoming beliefs without shuffling the old ones: this 
would mean that we know thoroughly what is to come. 
Any recourse to partial change etc. will lead us into 
difficulties already considered. The very least that any 
conscious employment of reason demands is that there 
shall be some change in our present world-view. There 
is thus a qualitative difference between knowledge and 
belief—the former being the self-conscious employment 
of reason through some avenues open to us: the latter is 
what is held implicity with little or no conscious justi- 
fication. The difference is analogous to the distinction 
which Johnson in his Logic makes between the 
Proposition and the Judgment. The proposition is the 
assertum of which the judgments are so many conscious 
attitudes. Or, as he says: 

“It would thus be more natural to speak of passing 
oe spa upon a proposition proposed in thought than 
to identify judgment as such with the proposition.. Ah 7 
‘There will thus be many fundamental attribu 
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must be predicated of the judgment upon a proposition — 
different from, and often diametrically opposed to, those 
attributes that are to be predicated of the proposi- 
tion itself’’.* 

An enquiry into a state prior to a conscious attitude 
is attended with peculiar difficulties. | By a conscious 
employment of reason alone can we investigate any 
matter; but then we are not left with any beliefs. Only 
the transition of one state into the other is open to us. _ 
And from this we have to presume and to hypo 
thesise. Our conclusions, therefore, are hypothetical. 
Though undemonstrable, they claim, as a critique of 
experience, a deeper certainty and universality than the 
empirical. The Kantian Critique into the a priori factors — 
of knowledge admittedly adopts such a hypothetical pro- 
cedure. The only evidence that we can reasonably 
expect in such a situation is the showing that without such 
and such suppositions known facts cannot be explained; 
and that all other suppositions fail to do so. In adducing 
evidence for Ajfiana we shall unreservedly be having 
recourse to such a procedure. 

We have indicated a legitimate and fruitful field of © 

nquiry. Ignorance is not a particular object or the 
siete of knowledge ; it should be identified with belief, 
with a state preceding, but terminated by, any conscious 
employment of reason. An enquiry about Ajfana 18 
therefore an investigation into the a priori conditions of 
experience. Such a thesis requires to be elaborated and — 
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justified. A general and comprehensive theory has to 
be formulated. 


Reference.—The “‘text"’ for the above section is the conception of Ignorance, 
universally held in Vedanta, as a positive ( bhava) beginningless 
entity destroyed by Knowledge. 4 
Cf. Citsakhi, p. 57: 
“Anadi bhavaripam yad vijfianena  viliyate, 
Tad ajianamiti prajna laksanam sampracaksate’’. 
Also Advaitasiddhi, p. 544. 
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2 
Theory of Illusion 


Ajiana was defined, in relation to knowledge, as 


belief that is cancelled by right cognition. More intrinsi- 


cally, it is the material cause, the stuff of which illusions 


are made (bhramopadana). This would entail on us, 
therefore, considerations about the nature of illusion and 
its cause. | Vedanta which declares the world illusory 
knows but two ultimates—Brahman and Ajnana. 
Neither is to be known directly by any empirical means 
of knowledge, but by the impilcation of experience. Any 


instance of illusion, as the stock-examples of Wedanta, 


‘rope-snake’ and ‘nacre-silver’, will unmistakably réveal 


ignorance as its material. But for such instances, a 


theory of world-illusion could hardly have been suggested 


€éven as a possibility.. An analysis of accepted cases of 
error should be undertaken in the interests of a general 


theory. And the chances of arriving at it, inducing it, 


are aoe if representative cases be chosen. 





and esteetica instances are dreams and hallucinations. 
The berspcreg between the latter and illusions proper is 


not well-marked and is very often arbitrarily applied, 





* are many and varied. The most obvious 


hou! he thebes is a certain unanimity regarding the meaning 


Se ean ‘Illusions are those false perceptions in 


Nay, 
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ing part in determining the character of the percept’, e.g., 
‘the rope-snake’, ‘nacre-silver’ etc. ‘“In hallucinations 
such impression is lacking or plays but a subsidiary part 
and has no obvious relation to the character of the false 
percept."” It is not uncommon for persons to have 
distinctly ‘heard’ themselves called by name when none 
was near by; visual hallucinations, e.g., the confronting 
of a human figure etc., are notorious, and probably form 
the basis of ‘ghosts’. Following Vedanta, we shall 
cgnsider the ‘rope-snake’ and others as typical cases of 
illusion. In these, no stable medium (upadhi) is 
necessary to produce the illusory appearances ; and when 
the: rope is seen, the ‘snake’ vanishes for good. Other 
types of illusions are conditioned by some media, for 
instance, the mirror in producing the reflected image; 
the appearances there continue to be perceived even after 
their real character is known. Such, for instance, are the 
optical illusions of reflection and refraction, colour- 





illusions, illusions of size, distance etc. imperceptibly 
leading to what we usually consider as_ veridical 
perceptions.* Closer scrutiny will hardly justify the 
claims of most of these perceptions to be ‘normal; ; sub- 
jectivity is involved, to a very surprising extent, in the 
make-up of these normal perceptions. The ‘normality’ 
would seem to consist in the appearances being common 
to many percipients and in their persistence even after the 


* Recent theories about “sensa’” generally discuss such phenomena. | 
Some philosophers advance the production-hypothesis to explain thein ; 
neler geet ase —_— oe t 
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real state of affairs is known, unlike the ‘rope-snake.’ The 
reflection of my face in the mirror does not vanish though 
I know it as an image; bent stick does not get straight- 
ened inspite of my acquaintance with the laws of refrac- 
tion. Such illusions are technically called sopadhika, in 
contrast to those which are not conditioned by any stable 
medium, nirupadhika. It will be found that the world- 
illusion is more akin to the former. 

The above types are perceptual; we see elephants 
in dreams; the ‘rope-snake’ confronts us as an actual 
presentation; the reflected’ image is as much a visual 
object as the original face itself. There are non-percep- 
tual illusions too. ‘And to this category must belong all 
wrong opinions, ‘convictions’, faiths etc. These are by 
far the most massive and stubborn facts that constitute 
the main-spring of all action. What is common to all 
these varieties is that they ostensibly seem to ¢ive correct 
information and to acquaint us with real entities; later 
and closer scrutiny fails to validate their claim... ~ 

Our aim, in enumerating them, is not so much to 
classify illusions exhaustively as to get at the generic 
character exhibited in all of them. Exclusive attention 
to one type may result in our mistaking some specific 
characters present in that alone as applying to all equally. 
A consideration of several types guards effectively against 
any hasty and narrow generalisation. 

The trend and interest of our enquiry into illusions 
is a neither physical, nor psychological even. A conscious 
: rie! eres Sm Stes ee 7 
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experience than the illusion itself. A tracing of the 
history of ideas leaves just where we were. Only an 
enquiry which avowedly essays to explain illusion 
in terms of experience and to adjudge its cognitive value 
and status can claim to be of any metaphysical interest. 

As Ignorance has been defined as the cause of illu= 


sions, the issues that can be raised are: 


I. What is the essence of an illusion? 

Ii. Has it any cause? and 

lil. What is the ontological status of the illusory 
object? It is convenient to consider the first and the last 
issues together. 

I. (a) Illusion, as conceived by Vedanta, is an identi- 
fication (adhydsa, adhyaropa) of the unreal with the real 
(satyanrta mithuni-karanam). 

(6) The identification is mutual (itaretara). It is 
inconceivable, if one term held aloof and were known 
separately. Though mutual, there is a vital difference 
between the identification of the unreal with the real and 
vice versa. The unreal is by its very nature (svarupatah) 
super-imposed on the real; it does not exist even where 
it is supposed to do so. In contrast to this, only the 
relatedness (samsarga) of the real with the unreal is false. 

(c) The identification itself is false, unreal—mithya. 
Identification is the only relation that can subsist between 
the real and the unreal; the latter can confront us only 
by appearing as the real. The appearance of the unreal 
and its identification with the real are but one and the 
same fact. The unreality of the relation is a y, 
implication of the unreality of one of the relata and \v be 
versa. No Teal relation can subsist between the real esid 
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the unreal. The unreal,* to define it tentatively, is ‘that 
which is not to be found where it is presumed to exist’, 
or ‘that which is cancelled, contradicted in experience’. 
The experience of cancellation (badha) carries with it a 
convincing certainty. Exactly opposite is the real; it is 
not only what is hitherto uncontradicted, but is the 
uncontradictable. 

A consideration of some of the opposed theories 
about} the nature of error might be helpful in bringing — 
out the significance of the Vedantic contention. To assert 
that illusion is a wrong identification of the unreal with the 
real is to mean that it is analysable; every illusion must 
have a dual character, though initially it appears simple 
and unitary. Discrimination, analysis (viveka) © is 
necessary to realise its composite nature. = 
(i) Error, to hold a diametrically opposité vie an 
nanalysable surd, a hard fact; it is not an hs 
of the unreal with the real or vice versa. This ‘process 
has to%stop somewhere with the analysis into the real andy 
the ural; ‘why not do so before?” Our ashing Bowes 
ever, has this merit of showing that the unreal depends 
for ‘its very existence on the real; and it is the real that 
serves as the basis for the illusion. On the hypothesis 





* It may be expedient to restrict the use of the term ‘unreal’ to the — . 

utterly non-existent (asat) signified by such symbols as ‘square-cirche’ 

‘son of a barren woman’ Se ee ne ee 7 

_ for the false appearance. This distinction, however, will be made. | 
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that error is unanalysable, both the real and the unreal | 
would have to be conceived as indefinable co-ordinates. 
There is thus no point in calling one real and the other 
unreal. Both or neither of them shall have to be con- 
ceived as self-evident. In either case no distinction can 
be made between them. The difference might be 
supposed to consist in a qualitative mode, akin to that 
holding between ‘red’ and ‘green’. A qualitative 
difference of this kind, however, favours only distinction, 
'and does not serve as a ground for the rejection of the 
one or the other. On the Vedantic contention, the unreal 
is intelligible as that which is dependent on the real for 
its existence, for its appearance even. There is thus no 
ilusion without the unreal appearance and the real 
substratum (adhisthana).* Even the seemingly unitary 
x the Ego, which is considered as the first illusion is, 
on analysis, found to be dual. It is constituted of the 
object and the subject (idam anidam rupacaitanya). 
(ii) Identification is but a positivistic way of 
expressing the non-apprehension of the distinctness of 
separate entities cognised. The function of the mind is 
not to identify things that are separate; it is confined to 
scting them. In the “This is silver’ the ‘thisness’ 
alone of. the shell is picked up, while memory revives the 
sliver previously experienced. The two knowledges 
—Perception and Memory in the example chosen, are 
different, and so are their objects ; neither of them is false. 
When the conch-shell is seen yellow, the yellow- 





* The eee a or Lasley coe are os smote; as 
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ness pertains to the jaundiced eye, but the form and size 
of the percept belong to the conch-shell. The distinc- 
tion between the two acts of knowledge—two Percep- 
tions in the second example—as well as the difference in 
their respective objects is not experienced. There is no 
super-imposition of one object of knowledge upon 
another, but merely a selection. This is the only way 
open to a Realist intent on safeguarding objects from 
being considered in any sense mind-dependent. As 
Alexander very precisely states it: ‘“This leads us to a 
final point’’, says he, after pointing out that the relation 
of mind and object is one of compresence of two entities 
of dissimilar order, ‘‘which is of great importance. The 
plant selects from the soil ; but the phosphates are already 
there, and it does not make them. Mind is equally a 
reaction to external things, and what it selects for its 
objects is present in the thing or in some other part of 
the universe’’** His explanation of illusion is in con- 
formity with the selective function assigned to the ming 
“It will, then, I think’’, says he, ‘‘appear that 

appearances are indeed selected by the subject but are 
really contained in the thing; that mere appearances arise 
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from the failure to separate the thing from other things a 
with which it is combined as apprehended; while illusory — 


appearances arise from the introduction by the mind of 
new objects into the thing or, what in certain cases comes 


under the same heading, the omission of objects which 


belong to it”. 
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to get rid of illusion. It is denied that identification is a 
conscious fact of experience; it is not even a datum; 
and yet attempts are made to analyse it away into distinct 
acts of knowledge having two real objects. The very 
least that is required for the possibility of such an analysis 
—the question of its validity apart—is that the identifica- 
tion, the illusion should be taken as a datum, as a pro- 
position to start with. What appeared as an indivisible 
unitary object is, after analysis, found to be dual, com- 
posite. If nothing appeared, the analysis is chimerical. 
Moreover, if the analysis is to be valid, it must be affrm- 
ed that the elements—the two knowledges and their 
respective objects—are together identical with the illu- 
sion, with the apparently unitary object. This identity, 
however, cannot but remain for ever a matter of belief: it 
is not a given fact. One can always question the ident’f- 
cation of a complex entity with two or more simple things 
in isolation. Thus, a relation of identification—an unprov- 
able identity should be so termed—is posited by him who 
vehemently denies that identification is a fact of 
experience. If this were not accepted, we should have 
to forego all relations ; for, to say that two or more things 
are related is to be able to assert that what can exist apart 
from this particular collocation are now together. Other- 
wise, the distinction of the relational whole into two or 
more terms is quite illegitimate. All relations rest on 
the position of identity between terms in isolation and 
the same in combination. If terms in isolation were 
different from those in combination or vice versa, it is a 
misnomer to cal] the combination a combination sustain-_ 
ed by. thoee terms. Jt should be treated as a uniqué-Raaitl 


(iii) To avoid all these, let us accept sdeniikcarsal ry 
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as a necessary fact of the experience of illusion ; how else 
can we discuss it, even to the extent of denying it? But 
it is a wrong identification of fwo real objects and not of 
the unreal with the real, as held by the Vedantins. The 
work of the mind consists in wrongly bringing together 
the real objects that exist separately. A particular relation 
is unreal though the terms constituting it are real. The 
‘silver’ is real and the nacre (shell) too is real, though the 
appearance of the shell as silver, i.e. the inherence of the 
‘silver’ in the shell, is unreal. The image isa real object 
but its being mistaken for another, i.e. its assumed 
relationship with the face, is false. 

The ‘silver’ that appeared in the illusion at the 
particular time has nothing to do with the real silver 
existing somewhere. It is not in keeping with the initial 
experience of the ‘silver’ as an immediate presentation 
to take it as a memory-object. We recognize an object 
previously cognised; a feeling of familiarity about the 
object is indispensable for memory. The revived object 
is never a pure presentation; but the ‘silver’ is one. The 
cancelling judgment—“This is not silver-—does not, even 
by implication, establish real silver elsewhere. Can- 
cellation only requires that real silver should not be 
here in the illusion; it is perfectly indifferent to 
the existence of silver elsewhere. If | have my eyes 
open, I can consciously perceive the absence of A in the 








room; to reach this conclusion it is not necessary for me 
to hunt him up and locate his existence in the un‘verse; 
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shall thereby be committing another error,; for the relation 
in question, not being a presented fact, will always remain 
an assumption. The ‘silver’ that appeared here is 
entirely exhausted in its appearance; there is nothing 
dark about it; nothing lies underneath or above it. Its 
character and existence are identical with the appearance. 
To posit any hidden relation, to connect the appearance 
with any lurking entity, is the best way of getting into 
error.” 


* In situations like the reflection in the mirror, colour-displacement as 
in the suffusion of the crystal with the redness of a flower etc., it might be 
thought that there is merely a confusion of two real things. The mistaken 
object being at hand, what happens is a little transposition, wrong localisa- 
tion. The virtual image seen in the mirror is the real face in a slightly 
different place. But here too, it is evident that the appearance is different — 
from the real; the reflected face in the mirror is not my face, for how can - 
it be at two places at once; how can one and the same entity be the seer and 
the seen? (For a fuller discussion whether the Pratibimba is different from 
the Bimba or not, see Siddhantalesa, pp. 308 (Chowkhamba Edition). The 
“red” seen in the crystal is other than the redness of the flower, for they 
appear at different places. It is indeed held by some Vedantins, e.g. the 
author of Vedania Paribhasa, that when the superimposed (Adhyasta) is 
at hand, So tenlee ie identification of two reals- should be adopted. 
He says: 
“Yatra dropyam asannikrstam tatraiva pratibhasikavastitpatter angikarat ; 
ata eva indriyasannikrstataya japakusumagatalauhityasya sphatike bhana- 
sambhavan na sphatike anirvacaniya-lauhityotpattih.”" Wedanta Paribhasa, 
p. 151. | 
Again “Aropya  sannikarsasthale sarvatra  anyathakhyater eva 
vyavasthapanat”. p. 283. , 
This is by no means the accepted view; and the above author himself ig 
alive to the fact that here too the appearance must be unique. 
“Astu va pratiyogimati tadabhavabhramasthale, tadabhavasya anirva- 
caniyatvam.”” [bid., p. 283. 
The redness of the crystal is, accordnig to the accepted ‘yi 
Reeeagantye. ae birtaae p. 21: “Katham punah sp t 2 . 
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: (iv) Difficulties about the silver present elsewhere 
appearing here and now in this context to sustain a false 
relation with the shell are insuperable: no such obstacles 
are encountered in conceiving the ‘silver’ as but an idea 
projected out. Only the externality of the idea, the 
‘silver’ appearing over there is false; and the cancelling 
judgment “This is not silver’ merely reinstates the 
subjective character of the idea. ‘Silver’ is not out-side 
but just within ; it was never anywhere and anything else. 

There is little evidence, however, to consider the 
‘silver’ as in any sense mental, as an idea. The initial 
presentation of the ‘silver’ does not admittedly favour 
such a conception; the ‘silver’ appears to all intents as 
an object external to thought. The cancelling experience 
implies that the ‘silver’ is not real silver, that it is utterly 
unrelated to the real. The identity of the ‘silver’ with 
the idea-silver or a mental modification rests on no 
experiential basis. The spiritual function of intuiting or 
knowing is the only thing that is unequivocally mind ot 
mental. The relation of the ‘silver’ with the mind or its 
modification by way of identity or otherwise cannot by 
any means be known. Such an assertion, to be valid, 
requires a knowledge of the togetherness of the mind of 
its modification with the ‘silver’. This again necessitates 
that knowing itself should be made an object of know- 
ledge. The ‘silver’, however closely scrutinised, does 
not betray any trace of its relationship with the subject, 
knowledge. It is in no way mental, because it is known 
‘as an object (drSya). 

= Ah All oe alternatives, fairly exhaustive in them- 
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able hypothesis to hold that the appearance—'silver’ is _ 
unique and underived (anirvacaniya). If some elements 
not present in the presented field were assigned as its 
constituents, we should have to posit a relation of identity 
between the ‘silver’ and its constituents—an identity that 
is unprovable. On this view alone are the illusory, 
knowledge and its subsequent cancellation adequately 
explained. The illusion has for its object some entity 
that is actually present in the context. Unlike other 
theories, the ‘silver’ is neither explained away, nor is it 
assumed to exist elsewhere in some form other than that 
of its appearance. In the illusory knowledge, over and 
above the appearance—'silver’ there is a suggestion, a 
beilef that it is real. Some relationship of the appear- 
ance with something not actually present is implicitly 
posited. Badha or Cancellation repudiates all such 
unwarranted suggestions, unprovable relationships. It 
merely brings out the unique unrelated character of the 
appearance; the tacit identification of the appearance 
with the real is negated. The greatest mistake that we 
can commit is to take the appearance as the apperance of 
something. It is this seductive ‘of that has been 
responsible for the illusion. 

We may profitably consider here in detail the status 
of the illusory object.* It is successively taken as real, 
then negated, and finally contemplated as unreal. 

(i) To begin with, ‘This is a snake’ is, for all pur- 
poses, one indivisible presentation perfectly analogous 


* | am indebted to Prof. K. C: Bhattacaryya’s penetrating analysis | = 
illusion contained in his paper ‘*Sankara’s Doctrine of Maya” publishe 
the Proceedings of the Ist Session of the Indian Phil. Congress. i 
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to any real percept of the same content. The relation of 
the ‘this’ to the ‘snake’ and vice versa is one of complete 
identity, so complete that there is no inkling that they 
have separate existences. The identity is not marked 
by any conscious effort to bring together two entities. 
This state may well be called the state of Illusion 
(adhyasa) ; the ‘snake’ is real to all intents, 

(ii) The second state is represented by a knowledge 
of the attendant circumstances expressed in the judgment 
“This is but a rope’. Consequent and perhaps simult- 
aneous with it is the judgment ‘This is not a 
real snake’. The ‘this’ in both the statements as well 
as in the illusory knowledge stands for the unique 
presentation ‘snake’. If we have grounds to think that 
some relevant circumstances have changed between the 
first presentation and the subsequent disillusionment, we 
shall not be in a position to assert ‘this is but a rope’ not 
‘a snake’; for before we could bring a light or return to 
the spot in daytime the real snake might have gone its 
way; the previous presentation might have been a real 
snake. The ‘this’ serves as a nexus between “This 1s 
a snake’ and “This is but a rope’ ; both refer to the same 
subject. The latter judgment cancels, or negates the 
nee: of the ” rope’ with the ‘snake’, and consequently 

dentification of the ‘snake’ with the real ceases. And 

us =xpressed, as though it were an independent 
judgment, in the form yan snake is not a real snake’ - 
dn. the radiction-stage we seem to know the ‘snake~ 
)% anchen: ie not; it has nothing to do with the real—with 
Sesh or tthe: ae elsewhere. Kei is not true to ie 
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hon-recognition of it notwithstanding, is unqualified by 
time. Cancellation must imply this.* A succession of 
ideas is necessary to pass from the state of illusion to that 
of contradiction ; but time does not enter constitutively into 
the contents of the illusion or its cancellation. When we 
know the rope it is invariably coupled with the conviction 
that it has been always there in spite of our misperception. 
(iii) For the practically minded all interest ceases 
with disappointment. A theoretical consideration about 
the status of the unreal object cannot be avoided by us. 
What is the unreal ‘snake’ that was till now confronting 
us? Can the contradiction involved in something being 
an object of thought though unreal be removed? Not 
real like the rope the ‘snake’ is not mere nothing, for 
the presentation, at least the memory of what was once 
vivid, still haunts us. A ready way out of the difficulty 
is suggested in taking the illusory object as a subjective 
fact. But the facthood of the latter is dependent on the 
tenability of the object, the content. After the disillu- 
sionment, we always refer to our perceiving the ‘snake’ 
in apologetic terms. As conscious agents now in posses- 
sion of right knowledge—as Pramatr—it seems derogatory, 
that we could ever have perceived ihe ‘snake’ at all. We 
begin to cast aspersions on the seeing even. The ‘snake’ 
is referred to as ‘felt’ to have been perceived; for we 
poignantly feel the difficulty of entertaining a percept 
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without any pointable object. We cannot own not 
disown it. It is not through any assignable empirical 
psychosis (antahkarana ortti) that the ‘snake’ could 
have been seen; it was directly ‘given’ to the Saksi. 

Nothing can be predicated of the illusory object e.g. 
the ‘rope-snake’; nor can it serve as a predicate of any 
-subject. Can we say that the ‘snake’ was of a particular 
colour and length, or that it was seen lying in such a 
direction etc.? All these characters are now definitely 
known to have belonged, even then, to the rope. Its 
temporal and spatial position is not its own. It is not 
possible to accomodate and fix its relative position amidst 
the empirical objects. The reflected image in the mirror 
has not any size, shape, colour etc. of its own, for they 
all belong to the original object or to the mirror (upadhi. 
These characters, the would-be predicates’ do not and 
cannot get related to the ‘snake’ or the virtual image; for 
they are not existent subjects. The illusory snake 
is not the subject of any proposition; can it be the predi- 
cate of any subject? This might be possible if its relation 
with anything, with any existent subject be provable. We 
know, on the contrary, that its supposed relation- 
ship with the real, with the rope is unwarranted. No 
teal entity will accommodate within its bosom the illusory 
object. It is not the character of something. 

As the ‘snake’ appeared in knowledge, the latter 
at least cannot prove inhospitable. The relation between 
the two, however, is not tenable. To validate the 
relation between knowledge and the appearance we 
eal ee ina Portion: to om their pee re fr ae | 
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get related to any entity. lt cannot characterise any- 
thing; not can it be characterised. All attempts to 
express it in terms of others, to define it, and explain it 
causally or by way of identity through others have proved 
futile. It is not expressible in terms of others, being 
Anirvacaniya; not the subject or the predicate of any 
proposition, it is the utterly unrelated; it is what it is. 
Of the illusory all but purely tautological statements 
are false, inapplicable. That it appeared in knowledge 
is to say nothing intrinsic about it; its character 
and existence are entirely exhausted in the appearance 
({pratibhasamatrSariratva). The WVedantic definition of 
the illusory (mithya) is but a paraphrase of the reason 
given for its illusoriness; the world is illusory because it 
is given, because it is an object (drSyatvuat, jadatvat). 
‘This can be expressed as a case of immediate inference— 
obversion ; the ‘given’ is not the not-given, it is different 
from the_not-given. Of the not-given, we can conceive 
only two types—the subject which knows but is 
not known and the utterly unreal, e.g., the son of a barren 
woman. As indubitable and independent, the subject 
is real while the other, about which no question of truth 
or falsity is suggested even, is utterly non-existent. The 
illusory because it is given as an object, because it is a 
character, cannot be either the real—Sat, or the utterly 
unreal—Asat. No contradiction or violation of the 
Excluded Middle is to be apprehended. For, the Asat 
is not conceived as the very negation of Sat, but as that 
which does not confront us as real. Had the Sat and the 
‘Asat been conceived as mutual contradictories €-8- the 
Sat as the uncontradictable, and the Asat as the contra: 

ed, the acceptance of the one would have ipso fiero: 
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meant the rejection of the other and vice-versa.* The 
Anirvacaniya, thus, is and can be different from the not- 
given, from the Sat and the Asat (sad asad vilaksana). 
The unique, the unrelated can only thus be defined 
negatively by dissociating its alleged relationship with. 
other categories. 

lt is thus seen that the only inherent 5 te of 
the illusoriness of the ‘snake’ etc. consists in their appear- 
ing as the ‘given’ (drfyatva). This is equally and 
invariably present in those objects believed to be real. 
They also are as false as the accepted illusory object— 
Pratibhasika. Ultimately therefore, the distinctions 
“illusory” and the ‘real’ (vyavaharika) seem to be based 
on nothing more than purely practical considerations. 
The distinction that the illusory alone is false (mithya) 
is itself false—Mithyatvamithyatva. 

As all phenomena are on a par with the ‘snake’ or 
the ‘silver’, the Vedantic contention comes to mean that 
all expression of one thing in terms of others is false. 
Any explanation or relation is unwarranted. WVedantism 
is one with Bradley in uncompromisingly declaring that a 
related view, ‘one that moves on the cog-wheels of terms 
and relations’, is false. In other words, that is false 
which is established by others, which depends on them. 
The self-evident (svayampraka $a) alone is real. 

The only difference between the illusory (mithya) | 
and the utterly nureal (fuccha) consists in the 
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sory, the unreal, as mere nothing or as absolutely identi- 
cal with knowledge.* ‘The unreal, is ‘given’ in absolute 
mockery of thought’’; and memory, however apologeti- 
cally, testifies that the ‘snake’ was perceived. This 
bespeaks a a deep subjective distemper which theoretical 
considerations seem powerless to appease. 
Adhyasa is thus best understood as an identification 
of the unreal with the real. It has already been pointed 
out that the relation is mutualf and is false. From the 
falsity of the relation it follows that all the terms consti- 
tuting the relation are false. The ‘silver’ that appeared 
is false by its very nature; it has not even asemblance of 
existence apart from the shell where it appeared: what 
it is in itself apart from this connection cannot be deter- 
mined. Its intrinsic nature is indescribable. The ‘this- 
ness’ (idam#a) of the shell is also false, for it appeared 
not independently in its own right, but as identified with 
the ‘silver’. The relatedness (samsarga, tadatmya) of 
the shell with the silver is therefore false; it is not justified 
by right knowledge. Not only is the reality of the virtual 
image (pratibimba) untenable but the relationship of . 
the face as the original object of the reflection (bimbatva) 
is clearly not an intrinsic character of the face. We are 
im a position to make this distinction, as we do come 
across the nacre or the rope in their pure form without 
the illusory relation. Otherwise, there would have been 
no difference in the status of the shell and that of the 
“silver’. The real, therefore, never appears in an 


* Cf. Tuccha ‘nirvacaniya ca vastavi cetyasau tridha/ 
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“illusion, and conversely, whatever appears in an illusion 


is false. ‘A distinction is therefore made between the 
Adhara—the ‘this’ which is connected with the illusory 
object ‘silver’ and the Adhisthana, the real e.g. shell, 
a knowledge of which cancels the illusion, but which 
never appears in the illusion.* The Adhara or the ‘this’ 
serves as the nexus between the real and the unreal. It 
is only in this sense that the identification is said to be 
mutual; only thus can we escape the predicaments of 
both being real or unreal.+ 
* As an application of this distinction in the nature of 
the Adhyasa, we may mention that objective facts are 
illusory by their very nature, as they cannot be shown to 
have independent or dependent existence, while the sub- 
jective states are false because of their contact (samsarga) 
with objects. This is to say that the Spirit in its own 
nature has no states. Thus there seem to be only two 
classes of illusions—objective facts and subjective states. 
Can we assign any cause for illusion? The question 
is not whether the illusory appearance e.g. the ‘snake’ 
has any cause, for we have already seen that it is unique 
and unrelated. To assign any cause for the appearance 
is not to take it as a mere appearance, as we should, but 
as the appearance of something. It is, however, legiti- 


_mate and significant to ask why was the unique character 
of the appearance not known, even at the time of illusion, 


as it is done after its cancellation. It need not have been 
identified with the real. If the illusion were uncaused or 
nad any couse other t than the ignorance of the real, it 


+ Sembyepa Sarirake, 136 & 31: “‘Adhyastam eva 
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would prove permanent and, in no case, would cease on 
our attaining a knowledge of the real; and even if it did, 
it would be capricious. It is not necessary, in assigning 
ignorance as the cause of illusion, to leave the plane of 
experience ; for we are accounting for it in terms of know- 
ledge, in relation to the cancelling judgment. __ 

The contention of the Vedanta is that in alfallaseae 
Ignorance of the Real (the adhisthana) is the only cause 
of the origin and sustenance of the illusion. This might 
be obviated by urging that other conditions too are 
necessary as causes, or that the whole plausibility lies in 
the ambiguity of the term ‘Ignorance’. | 

An analysis of any illusion will give the following 
factors as involved therein: 

(i) A privation of the knowledge of the true state of 
affairs; the real nature of the rope or the shell—the 
Adhisthana is not known. This is indispensable, for a 
knowledge of the true state would not only put an end to 
the illusion any time, but would make it impossible from 
the very outset. Technically, this is the Avarana. 
There is thus a necessary connection between the 
illusion and the ignorance of the real. 

(ii) This by itself is inadequate; then, there would 
result a mere blank. Something must also crop up, 
the ‘silver’ or the ‘snake’, so that its identification with 
the real be possible. ‘The appearance of this unique 
factor is what gives a content, a character to the illusion, 
as the illusory perception of ‘snake’, ‘silver’ etc. This is 
the Viksepa. It is thought that mental traces operate, 
as in a case of memory, in the production of ‘silver’. or 
‘snake’. It may further be urged that these traces; must 
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a real silver. If 1 take my stand on the vantage ground 
of actual experience, the operation of the traces is not a 
fact to me at all; what I know immediately is the 
appearance ‘silver’: that it is produced by traces is a 
retrospective belief based on the presentation—‘silver’. 
This belief may or may not be true; the appearance, how- 
ever, is indispensable if at all anything is to ‘be! taken 
for the real. Moreover, in order to see the reflection of 
my face in the mirror, or the stick bent in water, no 
previous traces are required; the appearance alone is 
necessary, 

(iii) The thing misperceived e.g, the shell or the 
rope, the non-knowledge and knowledge of which 
allows and cancels the illusion, is an indispensable 
factor ; else, nothing can be taken for the real. It may 
be that what | consider real may turn out to be unreal 
later; the rope need not be considered ultimate; for the 
time-being it is real and its existence is in no way less 
extensive* than that of the ‘snake’. Because the real 
(the adhisthana) lends itself to be misrepresented, it is ~ 
Sometimes taken as a cause. But no change is observ- 
able in it by the presence or absence of the ‘snake’; the 
illusion does not touch it. It is the passive ground of 
the super-imposition, of the appearance, (vivarta- 
dhisthana). | 
| (iv) We have also to grant a consciousness which 
knows both the illusion and its cancellation, and which, 
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the latter cannot be a matter of experience; for then 
knowledge shall have to make itself an object—i.e. cease 
to be knowledge. These factors alone are relevant for 
any illusion. 

A knowledge of similarity (sadrgya-jfiana), sense- 
contact and some defect (dosa)—either in the sense— 
organ, as jaundice and squinting or some environmental 
defect as darkness, the refracting medium and distance, 
are also assigned as causes.* It is possible to maintain, 
with a show of plausibility, that in illusions like ‘rope- 
snake’ or ‘shell-silver’ the knowledge of similarity is 
operative. This, however, is not true of others e.g. the 
‘blueness of the sky’ and ‘the diminutive size of 
the perceived moon’. 

Contact of the senses with the real objects is consider- 
ed necessary ini cases of perceptual illusion. The percep- 
tibility of the illusory object is due to that of the real one. 
But this’ rule is violated in the illusion that the ‘sky is 
blue, and glaringly so in dreams; for admittedly 
_ the sense-organs do not function in dreams. The only 
rule that we can frame is that in a perceptual illusion 
(aparoksa bhrama) the ground of it must be immediately 
apprehended—whether through the sense or otherwise.} 

It is more difficult to dispose of the claim that some 
defect—physical or physiological—is to be found in all 
cases of illusion. Darkness, for instance, is responsible 
for the mischief of the ‘snake’; drowsiness or nervous 
excitation causes dreams. One defect may not be at the 
back of all illusion; some one or other is. But how am 


a | 
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I to know that the presence of a certain factor, say dark- 
ness, engenders illusions or its removal cancels it, or in 
some way contributes to either? How is the causal 
efficiency of the defect in producing the illusion to be 
determined at all? To know that a particular knowledge 
is caused by some factor, | must consciously experience 
a state when it was absent and the factor alone was 
present. Besides, the necessary connection of the factor 
with knowledge must also be known. I may know 
darkness, but darkness as conditioning the ae 
presentation of ‘snake’ I do not know. 

The assigning of material conditions for the pro- 
duction of knowledge e.g. the contact of the senses with 3 
objects or their activity, is a popular but a thoroughly — | 
wrong view of things. What | actually see are the 
objects about me; that I am seeing through the eye is not S. 
a datum to me. I may subsequently come to see the eye 
either in a mirror or internally—leaving alone the 
difficulties on this view—but never the seeing through 
the eye. To conclude, we cannot determine that know- 
ledge is engendered by objective conditions—physical or 
physiclogical—as it is impossible to get at the back of 
knowledge. | 

The same criticism might have applied with equal 
force against ignorance being the cause of illusion, but 
for a vital difference. » When I come to have a knowledge 
of the rope I can at the sate time say, without leaving _ 
wane’ ie —— of es entk ti on : + that was not a 
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illusion, all other conditions being equal. A knowledge 
of the rope is the only factor newly introduced; and it 
comes to us with the consciousness that it was not present 
before. This is evident from the almost reproachful 
tones in which we accuse ourselves—‘I could have known 
that this was a rope’. 

All this is eminently satisfied, it might be urged, if 
in the actual stage of illusion i.e. before its cancellation 
there were merely an absence of the knowledge of the 
rope; we need not have recourse to a positive ignorance 
of the rope. Here we have to draw a distinction between 
a factual absence of knowledge and a knowledge of its 
absence. The latter we could not have had, for to have 
a conscious knowledge of absence we should have to 
bring the absent entity before our mind, and consciously 
perceive its absence in a presented field. If we had such 
a knowledge we could not have been ignorant of the rope; 
the illusion could not have started even. To escape 
such a predicament, the other alternative of a factual 
absence of the knowledge of the rope accompanying the 
knowledge of the ‘snake’ may be tried, but in 
vain. This is tantamount to accepting an unknown and 
unknowable fact—which Vedanta cannot entertain for a 
moment. Admission of any unknowable entity is 
nothing short of a veiled materialism. Nothing can be 
asserted wh‘ch is not experienecd. . 

On the hypothesis of a positive ignorance which 
shrouds, like darkness, the rope from view in the stage 
of illusion, we are not expilcitly aware of our ignorance 

then. But an experience of it is necessary for our later 
ri ee more explicit recognition, The whole sch pein 
ignorance Tests on the cessation of illusion consciously. 
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experienced, on something, without an assignable begin- 
ning, coming to a termination consequent on our knowing 
the real. 

The foregoing discussion would not be in vain if it 
has made our notions of illusion as a mutual identification 
of the real and the unreal and of the status of the illusory, — 
object clearer. The later portion was devoted to showing 
that "illusions are made of the stuff of ignorance, and 
cease when it is removed by a knowledge of the real. _ 
The world (prapajica) is considered as the modification — 
of a primordial ignorance (miulajfidna), and that it is of 
the nature of a super-imposition, an identification of the 3 
unreal withthe real. Our interest, therefore, is to know . 

_ the Reality the ignorance of which constitutes the stuff a 
of the world. This would be to demand evidence both 
for the Reality and its Ajiana. 
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Evidence for Ajfiana 


Ajfiana is asserted by Vedanta as the cause of the 
world-illusion ; the concept of causality is applicable only 
when the cause can be shown to exist, logically at Teast, 
prior to its effect. Ignorance, if it is deemed to be the 
cause of the empirical world, should exist and be known 
apart from it. Such a claim necessitates, therefore, a 
consciousness to apprehend ignorance. Besides, we 
should also be told how and in which specific state such 
an apprehension is possible. 

Actual perception, Inference, Implication (Artha- 
patti) and Scriptual testimony are the kinds of evidences 
usually adduced to prove Ajfiana.* Of perceptual or 
direct evidence three modes are mentioned. Two are 
explicit avowals of ignorance—viz., ‘I do not know 
myself and others’ and ‘I do not grasp what you mean’, 
and the third is the remembrance of ignorance directly 
experienced in sleep. All these, as pointed out before, 
refer to a direct apprehension of ignorance by a conscious- 
ness other than the empirical. The arguments have 
much in common and can be expounded as a aS of 
knowledge. 

The function of knowledge is to reveal the object, 
to make us acquainted with it. All other suppositions 
are self-contradictory. To consider a few divergent but 


* The most complete and coherent statement of the evidences is to be 
found in Advaitasiddhi, pp. 548-74. Cf. also See, pp. 12 i and 
Citsukhi, pp. 58 €. ua 
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representative views about the character of knowledge. 
It may be viewed as constituting, distorting or copying 
the objects. Are these assertions compatible with the 
knowledge of these assertions? By knowledge constitut- 
ing the objects the least that could be meant is that the 
two are coincident both in extent and duration. How 
can such a knowledge know itself as constituting the 
object, as ex hypothesi, it is one with the object and does 
not extend before or after it? In the last resort some 
knowledge must be credited with the awareness of the 
coincidence of knowledge and its object. It cannot be said 
that that knowledge too is coincident with its object, for 
this see-saw shall never end. We shall never be in a 
position to validate the statement. 
Knowledge is a distorting medium or that it “copies 
_ the objects—it may be said. To assert these, we must 
_ have known the objects in themselves, first as not distort- 
ed or as the originals and then, what is more difficult, 
these very objects as distorted or copied by know- 
ledge. The mutual contradiction is very patent. 
Moreover, these assertions are assertions about 
knowledge as well. Let us suppose that knowledge, 
ray I ipessnnei of simply revealing, changes, constitutes OF 
istorts the object. For aught this may be so. But how 
dove know the function of knowledge to be such and 
ot se? Ex hypothesi, the second knowledge 
Joo hadiie its object, viz., the first knowledge. And 
this means that the conception of knowledge as anything 
| but simply revelatory would cut at the root of that 
i eee em te 8 ee 
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ledge as knowing and the same as subsequently presented. 
The identity itself must be considered still another object. 
These contentions are assumptions to bolster up faulty 
theories. 

We have been considering knowledge as an entity 
existing by itself, inviting thereby all troubles—it may be | 
pointed out. It is but a resultant of the environment and 
the organism—a spark that flies as at the clash of flint and 
steel. It is by this spark, however, that we can descry 
and survey the alleged causes. The origination of 
knowledge has to be established by knowledge. This 
knowledge further could not have been conditioned in 
any way. Likewise, knowledge cannot be proved to 
exist in anything as a character, nor can it be property of 
an agent different from it. The ‘in’ and the ‘of’ cannot 
be validated. Knowledge exists in its own right and 
shines by its own light. If we conceive Reality as that 
which exists and is known in itself, knowledge is indis- 
putably such an entity. And this can be said of 
no other. Never an object, it is always immediately and 
indubitably luminant.*. That which illumines others 
cannot itself be shrouded in darkness. This is indispen- 
sable to make the least assertion right or wrong, even this 
assertion that there is no knowledge, or that it is 
an object. 

On the search-light theory of consciousness the 
illumination of objects by knowledge is explicable. There 
1s however this difficulty that knowledge cannot know 
itself as knowing, as revealing; ‘knowing’ itself is not 


* This is the Vedantic conception of Svayamprakaéa. cm i 
¥ Sambandha Varttika, 874; Br. Up. Varitika, IV. iii. 156. all ke 
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an object. The assertion does require that we should 
know ‘knowing.” Moreover, if the knowledge-function 
were invariable and continuous, it can never know itself 
as revealing. I cannot suspect that I know any object if 
I have been knowing it invariably and ever. This theory 
too does not seem to escape the fate of others. 

When we know either by perception, by inference 
or by any other means of knowledge an object, it 1s 
always coupled with the consciousness that the specific 
means of knowledge (Pramana urtti) acquaints us with 
something not known* (ajiiata) before in that specific 
way. The incoming knowledge breaks in upon us as @ 
modification of a dim background. If this position be 
not acceptable, the object will either be always known 
without any specific functioning of knowledge, or 
be always unknown in spite of such a functioning— 
neither of which is tenable, or,even plausible. 

‘Knownness’ or ‘unknownness’ is not an objective 
characteristic—a mark which every object invariably 
carries with it. If we were confined to one object, the 
distinctions of ‘known’ and ‘unknown’ would never 
have arisen. If they were objective characteristics, they, — 
should be known with the thing and by all persons in- — 
differently. We shall not be wrong if we take ‘known- 

-ness’ or ‘unknownness’ as relational properties or rela- 
tions born out of a contrast between two states. If this is 
‘conceded, we should further grant that the two termini 


AD Ui opin must be known before the relation is known. _ 
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(The ‘unknown’ has therefore to be apprehended in some 
way prior to the rise of the specific source of knowledge— 
Perception, Inference etc. None of these sources of 
knowledge is in a position to give us an apprehension of 
the prior ‘“unknownness’ of its object; each is confined to 
the actually present. A conscious experience prior to 
the rise of any specific knowledge (pramdnavrtti) has 
to be accepted. And to this consciousness Ajfiana is 
‘given’ immediately without the help of any empirical 
psychosis. 

Attempts to explain, in some other ways, the situa- 
tion immediately preceding any specific knowledge may 
appear plausible. ‘I was not knowing the table before’ 
can be taken as a transcription of the negative implication 
of *] know the table now,’ or it may be merely an express- 
ion of the factual absence of this very knowledge before 
its rise (pragabhava), or even as the presence of some 
other particular knowledge discrete and disconnected 
with the succeeding one. 

The last alternative, advocating momentariness of 
consciousness, is palpably untenable. As each, state is 
discrete, it cannot take cognisance of another's presence 
or absence, precedence or succession, or its own presence 
or absence. Its character as knowledge, as knowing 

rt ing, can hardly be made out, for no distinction is» 
possible between Knowledge and Object. The momen- 
tariness of consciousness is incompatible with this 
assertion, with the knowledge of momentariness. A 
present state emerges with the content ‘momentariness of 
consciousness’ contained in it—it might be said. —*. it 
is evident that “momentariness of consciousness’ is mérély”! 
the content of a new state, of one state; os is ace wah 
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of all states. This is to say that no generalisation is 
possible—leaving alone the tenability or otherwise of any, 
existent objective universal. The feeling ‘1 was not 
knowing this before’ is least susceptible of explanation 
on this hypothesis. 

Prior to the rise of any specific knowledge, a factual 
absence of that knowledge exists; ‘] was not knowing 
this before’ is but an expression of such an absence—it 
may be averred, as is done, by the Naiyayika. We should 
begin by demanding evidence for the assertion about the 
absence of knowledge. It is not possible to have a per- 
ceptual knowledge of the absence of all knowledge 
(jfidna-samanyabhava), for this very knowledge about 
absence will militate against it. Nor is it possible to have 
a perception of the absence of a particular knowledge 
(jfidna-visesabhava) e.g. ‘the knowledge of the table.” 
‘To negate a thing or to perceive its absence, it has first 
to be brought within consciousness, to be imagined or 

mbered. And this from the nature of the case is 

+ ecebat Ie: if the knowledge of the table whose absence 
is to be perceived is brought within consciousness, how 
can we assert, in the same breath, its absence? The pre- 
non-existence of knowledge may be proved through infer- 
ence, through a universal of the form “All knowledge is 
preceded by its previous absence.’ But this is question- 
ipaiog: An attempt will be made to establish this 
universal by oringing it under a wider one, by pointing 
existence,’ else the fect would not have a brining to 
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proved on the ground of its being an éffect—a veritable 
vicious circle.* The tenet that every effect is preceded 
by its absence (pragabhava)} is also assailable. 

The hypothesis of a negative implication too fares 
no better. By negative implication we should mean that 
on the strength of a known incompatibility of two or 
more entities we draw certain consequences. If A is 
known to go always with’C and the latter is available 
invariably in the absence of B, then we should be right in 
inferring from A to non-B or vice versa. Implication is 
thus a line traced among known and relevant entities. A 
knowledge of the table acquaints me with the particular 
object, but cannot by itself say anything about its non- 
perception before or after. We have thus to fall back 
upon 4 known absence of this knowledge, and all that has 
been urged against the previous view will apply here too. 
‘An accepiance of a pure undifferentiated consciousness 
without any objective presentation will hardly improve 
matters; such a’ consciousness is present invariably, even 
now ; yet the ‘unknownness’ is not a present fact. 

To explam the now known character of any object 
‘or its previous tnknownness, we have to appeal to a 
consciousness, to some objective experience other and 
more primordial than the several empirical modes 
of cognition. Such a consciousness did not and could 
not know the absence of the empirical modes of cognition 
éxplicitly during their non-emergence, yet that is implied 
in our knowing the absence later on. “One who is born 
blind has not consciousness of not seeing. But if such a 

* Certain other ae Sieana special to sleep-experience are dealt in secr4. . 
, + Pragabhava has been finally disposed of in Adoaitasiddhi, vm, fa e 
wd hindahons ~ th 
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man comes to see, like Cheselden’s patient, he will have 
an explicit perception of the previous absence of seeing 
which will at the same time be recognition of the Eick 
as that implicitly cognized during the absence’’.* 
Can we assign any determinate content as constitut- 
ing that primordial experience? If we do, then it is not 
in any way different from the empirical modes of cogni- 
tion. If the table were already known determinately 
_ before its perception, how can it be said to have been 
previously unknown. If no determinate content is 
assigned, in what way can an identity be establish- 
ed between the same object ‘unknown’ before and 
"known" after? As every determinate cognition is 
claimed to be a recognition, it must be shown that the 
cognition and its recognition refer to the same object. 
We have instances of such an indeterminate recognition 
even on the empirical level. Left in a dark unfamiliar 
room with little or no light, darkness alone is known. 
Subsequently, when light is brought in, We not only per- 
_ ceive the things in the room, as darkness rolls away, but 
recognise them as having been there enveloped by dark- . 
ness. The identity of the objects previously known but 
as ‘unknown’ and the same in full light cannot reasonably 
be doubted, unless we know for certain that there has 
been some tampering in the meanwhile. From this 
example, it is also evident that darkness is seen 
nmediately, without the help of any light, as an object: + 
Tigh is bt scred to see other objects, Sa mah Ee. — 
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seen ; darkness comes between objects and the perceiver. 
The rile of Ajnana is similarly to cover that which should 
have been patent and to make it seem non-existent.* 

| In the recognitive knowledge ‘I was not knowing 
this table before’ all the known empirical characters 
should be excised away to get at the primary apprehen- 
sion. The past tense “was’ is clearly seen to be a hybrid 
born of collating two experiences: when the object of 
memory is experienced it is always a present fact, the 
pastness is due to our position in a later state. We have 
already seen that the definite content ‘table’ also could 
not have been known before. Nor can a form like “i do 
not know this’ be a true transcription of that experience. 
There cannot be any conscious non-perception (anupa- 
labdhi) at that level. A primary acquaintence with some- 
thing set against consciousness without the apperception 
‘that I know this’ would answer the case. What is given 
is the bare duality of the subject and the object; the sub- 
ject is exercising ifs purely spiritual function of intuiting 
and the object is a bare “homogeneous mass’. 

All this comes to mean that thought presupposes the 
distinction between the knower and the known. A 
conscious exercise of reason does not usher in duality ab 
initio; it can nevertheless question the distincton. 
What has been implicity held need not be thought 
unquestionable, self-evident. Akin with this is the 


by the Pramatr, not through any empirical vrtti. As it has been well aaid 
“He who essays to apprehend Ajfiana through Knowledge, the great fool, 
verily does but endeavour (fruitlessly) to perceive darkness with a powerful 
light’’. Siddhanta-muktavali, p. 125. ae 

-* Avaranakrtya. ““Nasti, na prakafate, iti Srapadans 
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objection that Ajfiana, if ‘given’, as an object to 
any consciousness—Saksi or Pramatr—, would cease to 


be illusory. Starting with the experience of the Ega of 
which we took as an instance, ‘I was not knowing ‘this 
before’, we perceive that this can be explained only on 
the hypothesis of a more primal objective experience of 
a consciousness other than the empirical. The Ego, 
* accustomed to handling determinate objects, can express 
the homogeneous indeterminate experience of the Saksi 
only negatively; the empirical determinations are not to 
be found in the experience of the Saksi. Both the 
experiences, however, stand or fall together. The 
knowledge of the Saksi is not more sacrosanct, more valid 
than that of the Ego; it is notorious, on the contrary, that 
the evidence of the Saksi is very unreliable,* because he 
does not, being impartial, make any attempt at sifting 
the matter presented to him. We must be ‘given’ every- 
thing, however indeterminately, before we can exercise 
our critical faculty. The givenness’ does not amount 
to accepting it as valid. There is nothing, therefore, to 
prevent Ajiana from being ‘given’ and being false 
at once.. ‘It is said to be primordial and beginningless; 
~ however further and deeper we carry the critique 
of knowledge, we shall always find the belief in an object 
distinct from the knowing of it. We should call this 
“belief”, for no attempt, before our conscious questioning 
__ of it, was made to ascertain the validity of such distinc 
tion. Every activity of ours, including the specific cogni- 
_ Bve functions, ogo cited "pete crete: 
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nature infinite—Akhanda—becomes bifurcated into the 
knower and the known (Khandita), however incipient 
and unobtrusive the distinction be. 

If such an object, a general sense of career is 
to be considered as ignorance, it should satisfy both the 
definitions stated before. A conscious exercise of reason, 
right knowledge must cancel it; secondly, it is to be the 
material cause, the stuff of all illusions. 

Every specific knowledge arises as the modification 
of a primal blank known by the non-empirical conscious- 
ness; the emergence of the specific knowledge is 
coincident with the cessation of the ‘unknownness’ of its 
object. [he very form—‘l was not knowing this before’ 
—in which such knowledge is couched, the pastness of 
the unknown, is a sufficient indication that it is transcend- 
ed by knowledge.* It must however be accepted that 
any specific empirical knolwedge—Vriti—is able, only 
to a very limited extent, to remove unknownness, exter- 
nality. We should, if our contention is to be fully 
validated, point to some knowledge which cancels com- 
pletely all ignorance. Such an experience is*to be had 
in the identity of the self with Brahman’ in the 
akhandarthavrtii.+ Nothing is left unknown; reality is 
not external to the apprehending thought. The possi- 
bility of such an all-embracing experience shall have to 
be shown. We can however urge theoretical considera- 
tions to prove the untenability of the belief in objectivity, 
in the difference between subject and object. 


® Sambandhavarltike, 181. 
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The general trend of the argument may be indicated, 
leaving a fuller treatment to be taken up later. The 
existence of the object—ignorance in this case—can be 
proved only if its distinction from the subject or know- 
ledge were ¢ made out. And this from the very nature of 
the case cannot be evidenced. The difference between 
the two is itself not an object. To apprehend the distinc: - 
‘tion, the subject has to be made an object; this is clearly’ 
illegitimate. Accepting the objectification of the subject, 
we have further to assert the absolute identity of the 
objectified subject with the knowing subject. This 
identity shall always remain problematic, questionable. ~ 
Again, even if the diffetence were an object of know- 
ledge, its distinction from that very knowledge shall have 
to be evidenced, and soon. Such are the anomalies and 
prevarications that we are led into by trying to uphold 
the difference. | 

As the relation between subject and»object is unreal, 
not existent, it will jeopardise the being ofthe terms. If 
there is no difference between the two, they will collapse 
into one. The object is nought, and therefore, the connec- 
tion of the subject with it, ice. subjecthood (saksitva) 1s 
* also false. From the unreality of a relation the unreality 
of the terms comprising the relation should follow; this 
was established as a corollary in the previous section.* 

We have tried to show in a general way, why ignhon: 
ance itself should be considered false, and how it is the 
cause of all phenomena. In the following sections a 
_ two-fold task will be attempted; firstly, t@’show in detz 

that subjective and objective facts are but deri rat 5 
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the primordial belief in the existence of the object, i.e. 
in a duality; and secondly, to prove that they are false. 
This would justify why ignorance is termed Mulajnana, 
root of the world-illusion, 

It may be found useful to sum up the considerations 
urged so far. 

(i) Any definite knowledge of the Ego presupposes 
ignorance, the general but unproved existence of the ~ 
object presented to a consciousness other than the Ego. 

(ii) By a critique into the state prior to any Vriti- 
jiana—empirical psychosis—, we have been able to 
ascertain that the spiritual function of the spirit consists 
in mere intuition, in revealing @nd illuminating what is 
presented. The spirit, we also saw, illumines the unreal 
objects as well; otherwise, the illusory cannot be the 
topic of our discussion. It does not therefore reject or 
choose, and hence cannot relate. So constituted, it does 
not know itself as knowing. 

(iii) The Ego—Pramatr is hostile to ignorance; he 
chooses and rejects. We have thus to make a distinction) 
between consciousness which does not apperceive, but 
merely intuits—the Saksi—and the Ego which relates and 
apperceives, . 

(iv) At no time is the object outside consciousness. 

Everything is illumined by the Saksi either as “known’ or 
as ‘unknown’ (Sarvam jfatataya, ajnatataya va saksi 
caitanyasya visayah). 


Rejference.—The import of “Ajhatata” ‘unknownness’ known by the 
* Sai : ksi wa _ recbgnised very early in Vedanta. We fd. 





} a all iri recurring to this topic several times. 
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Idealists in the West, while rejecting external objects, 
have invariably evinced an inconsistent partiality towards — 
subjective facts—ideas, volitions, emotions and the like. 
Plurality and change in the physical realm have been 
_ denied, often with great vehemence: but history or 
spiritual evolution has always found unquestioned | 
approbation. Berkeley and even Hume felt constrained 
to admit succession And association of ideas, while reject- _ 
ing causation and substance. The Neo-Idealistic school 
of Croce and Gentile is but following the establish = 
tradition in the West in exalting history and ico 
evolution over natural events. All this is due to a 
confused conception of the spirit and the spiritual. Adee 
abolition of the ‘outer circle’ leads logically to the dissolu- | 
tion of the inner as well; once assail objective facts, sub- 
jective facts too space away, conditioned as they are 
a the former. This is the contention of Vedanta. 

_ A subjective fact can, with least violence to common — 
usage, be defined as that which is not shared in common Ps 
by conscious entities, as objects are. The word that best Z 
symbolises the object is ‘this-—Idam or Yusmad. Wh sf 
Spc a song or see a flower, the song or the flower 
common property, while the hearing or the seeing is ee 
peculiarly mine. A thought-content though not pointable 
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subjective facti The body is on the border line; both 
‘this is my body’ and ‘I am stout’ etc. are fairly common, 
and are representative of the privileged position of the 
body. It sets a convenient limit between the subjective and 
the objective. Thus defined, the subjective seems clearly 
to involve the notions of SS intnet and ‘external’; the 
former is the subjective, while the latter is the objective. 
But the external too is not altogether external; within 


knowledge alone are these distinctions significant. The 


Ego is readily seen to identify itself With a portion of the 
known field, making it thereby internal. 

This tacit admission of outerjobjects smacks of a 
‘realistic bias. There is EE Bei ihe the external; all 
is equally within. The distinction between the external 
and the internal, however useful in practical life, is bereft 
of any speculative value. The Solipsist can, and does 
very cogently deny outer objects, even other minds. But 
any solipsism that ‘s not a solipsism of the present 
moment is logically Cohtemnpuble, Confined to a 
moment, the distinction of the knower and the known 
is untenable and does not arise. e cannot speak of the 
diversity of ideas, their succession an association. 

‘I’ must go into the melting pot. Such an attitude is 
welcome. It is a legitimate, though. most difficult pose 
—one at has to be cherished and cultivated. It consists 
in a persistent refusal to believe in anything other than 
the sediataly given. » Beliefs, however, are always 
creeping in, beilefs in the existence of physical 
_ substances, in ether sminide‘and io. oncecl ot otis tres 
. sceptic did not admit 
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pervasive. A hierarchy—at least & sequence—logical or 
causal, is traceable i in them. Whether ‘subjective facts 
are acepted or not, a legitimate and fruitful field fora 
theoretical exercise does exist. When the Vedanta 
derives the world—the Ego included—from ignorance, it 
claims to do nothing else than trace the cosmological 
history of beliefs. It is to be,pointed out how the entire 
phenomenal show is an unwarranted super-imposition of 
unreal characters on the pure spirit. The question that _ 
should naturally suggest itself to us is whether the so- 
called states of the self do really pertain to it. Issues 
that can be raised ares What are the states? Who knows. 
them? And whose are they ? e 
Spirit is the light which illumines things and makes 
them actual. It is intuition, the attention that is necessary 
if things are to be known, but which is never, except 
figuratively, turned . atself. It is not, therefore, 
a theme of disbelief | or doubt. Spirit neither generates 
anything nor is itself generated. Generation is incom- 
patible with the nature of spirit, unity and actuality. For, 
spirit must not only generate but know that it has done 
; so. The generated becomes an object of intuition and 
not the intuition itself. An identity—which by the nature 
_ of the case is unprovable—has: to be posited between 
intuition and its object. Again, any genuine generation 
“militates against the actuality of the spirit; from it some- 
thing must emanate which was»not before; and nothi 
_ is latent in spirit. If anything were hidden in the bosom 
of the spirit before its actual production, spirit could have | 
Sette tar tics to, and as known, as an object,/ the 
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for the latency, for the generation. Matter alone can 
“generate. Spirit does not select either: it does not 
determine what things are to be presented to it. Any 
Selection presupposes a desired pattern according to whith 
something is chosen and others are rejected. Spirit does 
not stand for any ‘content’s it cannot, therefore, select. 
Besides, to exercise a’ choice both the desired and the 
undesired, the chosen and the:rejected require to be known 
by consciousness : the latter does not rule out ab initio the 
undesired. Otherwise, there would be no choice. 

Can the Spirit have states? Can it pass through 
‘them? A state is a stage, a phase that is transcended, 
something that emerges and lapses. A temporal 
Passage is clearly involved in the concept of a state. If 
there were no object, or there existed only One 
homogeneous object, no state is possible. Diversity of 
States is possible only through the diversity of objects 
experienced. If at any time the Spirit is pure, it follows 
there cannot be any state. * . 

The states usually», considered in Vedanta’ are thé ~ 
three well-known ones—Waking, Dreaming and Sleep; 
the ‘fourth’ Turiya is. sometimes added. The waking 
phase is not one unitary state, but a series of states 
characterised by same common features. The body- 
consciousness is scarcely, if ever, absent. This imposes 
‘a ready and automatic distinction between the internal” 
and the external, between mere ideas and real things. 
The world of action is taken as the real. Thé ‘I’, the 
Ego is the controlling consciousness of this phase. The 
Aer Bere ese: Sethe cpend sna yranity'o 
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(oasara) of the? Wee cxperepty, but the utmost 
latitude is enjoyed in their com| Gonfhed sequence. _ 
Many of the dreams are Raphtingly coherent. It is not ; 
unusual to’ find ourselves in dreams arguing fairly 
sequentially. e perform ‘sometimes the well-nigh 
impossible task of finding arguments for the opponent as. 
well as disproving them. The dream-state shows, as 
nothing \else does so eminently, that mere consistency ~ 
and coherence will not cGadlinten existence. Eve ‘with 
the absence of outet objects, the illuminating function 
the spirit is unimpaired, showing unmistakably thereby 
that space, time and other empirical Ategories are 
accidental to knowing.*, 4 

_ The Sleep-state (susapti) is of the Rios import- 
ante inthe Advaitic system, as showing both the spirit 
and Ajnana—the two ultimates of Vedanta—in their 
pristine, unmodified form. The Vedantic thesis is that 

eep is not a state of utter void ; there is evidence not only 
for the existence of the en but ee of a positive pied 
_ though ie ae erminate. Its signi- 


ficance righty un understood, Bm ‘serve as aoe 

* As dreams ‘are "ih. pratibhsika) we sho idee S3 the 

‘(kalpaka). The latter is. readily seen to the” overpowered by ispee 

’ (nidrepapluta). = Pboes the rea ther ts controvally : some “aie 

_ up, as the real basis of the illusion is k ss 
ee for the ‘I’, the waking c 
— 4 
Bs “the Adthaiiking contialine to be ari Thee how- a 


basis (adhisthana) of dreams, and which is the consciousness that dreams _ 
“that the ‘I’ or the wakihg Se thee Adhisthana ; for. mn 
EE images —— - the odifentted eee 
cs ce ntion ie removal (nivetti} of dreams; the waking state | ‘ oak e xe 
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ing point for the explanation of the empirical world and 

of experience. Objectivity here is attenuated and 
stripped of all empirical variety; it lapses into a homo- 
geneous mass—the very womb of all genesis. With the 
unflagging and unintermittent light of the Spirit we have 
followed the object in all its vicissitudes and have traced 
the world-stream to its source. If the objects had any 
common origin at all, it must be sought not in any 
particular object of the ‘waking life; for, being a 
determinate itself, it cannot, without flagrant incongruity, 

be the ground of other and varied determ‘nate entities. 

Jit is not open to us to posit an unknown and unknowable ~* 
indeterminate merely on theoretical grounds. Inference 

or implication is possible only with known terms. To 
admit known matter is: not materialism, but to accept 

_ unknown matter is. The indeterminate, if it is deemed 
the cause of the world, must be given in some experience. 

We have evidence of its being so given in sleep from - 
. such memory-judgments as: ‘I was not knowing any 

- thing,” ‘I slept soundly, happily’ etc. Considerations that 
conclusively prove ‘these as “memory have much in 
common with those urged in the: previous section. Only 

_ the special features need mention here. 

Two other opposed hypotheses may be held to explain 
_pleep-consciousness. One is the classical pdsition of the 
‘Nyaya,* which conceives the self (Atman) as a non-intelligent ” 
‘substance with transitory knowledge as its special quality ~ 
(ksanikavisesaguna). The A tman exists in sleep, though 
“Knowledge does not ; and the factual absence of knowledge 
pee hie, tn cae inferno: To state the inference in a forma 
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way: The Atman in sleep was characterised by an. absence _ 
of knowledge (jmanadbhdva-van), as there ‘wit no means oft 
knowledge at hand (jfdna--samgryabhavdt). Or, if it had 
had any knowledge then, that would certainly be remembered 
now; there should. not be an invariable and utter absenee of any 
memory (niyamenasmaryamanatvat). All the terms used m 


the syllogism are open to question. The minor term (paksa), 





i, 
¢ 


w 
z 


the Atman during sleep, is not an existent; its existence can ‘ 


be vouchsafed only by knowlédge, and that is not present, 
The lack of the means of knowledge, used as one of the middle 
terms, can be known only through an absence of knowledge 
and vice versa—creating thus a vicious circle. A conscious 
perception of the absence of knowledge is ‘unacceptable for 
the reasons already adduced.* It may be urged that the 
paucity of the means of knowledge jis to be inferred from ‘the 

non-functioning of the sense-organs, including the inner sense, 
manas, during sleep (indriyoparama). And this latter is to 


_ be proved from the felt refreshedness of the senses after sleep 


(indriya-prasdda). This however may be due to other reasons 


as well, say the enjoyment of bliss in sleep. Moreover, WE — 


can demand evidence for the connection between the fresh- 
ness of the senses and their non-functioning ; and this cam 


be substantiated only by a direct experience which knows them — | 


both. The other reason given, Viz., the invariable non-_ 





_ remembering experiences pertaining to the sleep-state etc.’ 
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remembrance of any sleep-experience, is inconclusive. _ To 4 
“make it rigorous, the middle term has to be amended as n° 


ae 
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experienced in sleep; the general nature of the remembrance 
of an indefinite object encountered in sleep has already been 
indicated. 

The other hypothesis accepts that the self is eternally 
luminous; but does not grant any positive objective experience 
in sleep; for no tenable evidence, it is pointed out, is forth- 
coming for the existence of an indeterminate entity called 
Malajfiana. “Whatever exists and is known is an object 
determinate and determined ‘4s ‘this’ or ‘that.’ ‘I Was not 
knowing anything in sleep’ can well be explained as the 
Negative implication of my knowledge after sleep. In the 
sleep state, the Self is pure and undefiled by any contact with 
objects. Sleep is different from the Brahmic state or Mukti 
only in this, that it is followed, nocidentig: by states of wake- 
fulness etc. In itself there is nothing to distinguish Suguptl 
from the fully liberated state. 

The objection against Malajfdna is really based on the 
Contention that only determinate objects can exist and be 
‘conceived. The nerve of the argument consists in the rigour 
of the ‘only-- ‘Only’ clearly signifies exclusion: What is 
the other from which the determinate is excluded. If there 
is no other, the ‘only’ becomes positively useless and mislead- 
ing. The indeterminate is a conceptual entity, not a real 
one—it may be advanced. This, however, is to misunder- 
stand utterly what is meant by “known by the Spirit’ (saksi 
“bhdsya); with the Saksi the principle seems to be concipi is. 
esse. Before anything can be pronounced illusory, doubled, } 
negated or excluded, it has first to be brought within thought. _ 
Only Spirit which does not choose or reject can Oe 
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In a case of memory the object previously experienced _ 
and subsequently remembered is identical in character; here : 
the object of the original experience is said to be positive — 
(bhava-riipa); the memory, in glaring inconsistency, takes a 
negative form ‘I was not knowing anything.” This serious — 
_ discrepancy militates against the admission of any positive 
ignorance. It must howeyer be accepted that the memory- 
object is not necessarily identical with that of the original 
experience. For one thing, the time-element imported inp 
memory is entirely new, besides the setting and quality of 
other €xperimental factors being different in both the cases. 

_ The identity of the remembered object with the experienced 
one must always remain a matter of belief; we can verify the — 
identity only by an appeal to another memory and so 

} on. Some common’ character that ‘accounts for the feeling 

_ of familiarity is available here too. How else can the Ego 


Ss an indeterminate object, that is neither positively nor — 





1egativels determinate, except by negating all determinations? 

‘Iti is not by accident, as it will be shown presently, that sleep 

is followed lw other states; an inner necessity guides the 

sequence- 

‘We may conclude that it is a simpler and more plausible 

hypothesis that ‘l was not knowing anything in sleep’ is @ 
smory referring to an objective experience. Because | 
of the ceouled of an object, can sleep be a state of the self. 

> This is the view of = = of nee pea eo that - 
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_ for the ‘I’ alone knows the states explicitly by remembrance: 
all apperception is invariably expressed self-consciously.* The 
absence of any specific knowledge (jAanabhava) and of pain 

- (dahkhabhava) are to be inferred from the presence of positive 
Ajfiana and Bliss respectively, there being a known incompati- 
bility between ignorance and specific knowledge} A serious 
difficulty that confronts this view is the unavailability of mental 
traces (sarmskara) for memory. The experience of the 

Saksi being permanent and invariable, and Ajfiana too continu- 

ing as before throughout, even on waking up, nothing lapses, 
and no trace is generated. Such is the objection raised by 


SureSvaracarya in his famous couplet :TT . . 


€a trayam apyutthitena paramréyate, ““Sukham aham asvapasam™, “Na 
kificid avedisam™ iti. Nanv etat trayam susuptau nt anavyttibhir 
anubhiiyate, tasam tatrabhavat “etc. V iveranaprameyasamegre ia, p. 60. 

* Viverana, p. 56. Tasman na _ bhoktrtaya ‘py ahamullekho 


. 
nhusmaryate. 


—_ 





Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, p. 61. Nanv_ etavata a 
ayatam. Idam ayatam; na susuptav ahamkaro ‘nubhiyate, napy Sthiese 
‘paramrsyat iti. .~ 

Ka tarhi ‘sukham aham iti’ pardmarsagatasya ahamullekhasya gatih. 
Esa gatih. Susuptau vilino "hamkarah prabodhe punar utpadyate, sa cot- 
pannah parampfyamanam Atmanam  savikalpakatvena spastavyavaharaya 
upalaksayati, etad ekaprayojanatvad ahamké&ravrtteh. Ata eva atma 
kadacid api nanyabhir antah-karanavritibhir vyavahriyate. a ae! 

Taduktam Naiskarmyasiddhau : sk 

Pratyaktvad atisiksmatvad atmadrstyanusilanat, =~ 
Ato vrttir vihdyanya hy ahamvrttyopalaksyate, 

_ Atmabhavavinabhavam atha va vila am vi yet, 
Na tu paksGntaram yayad atas cahamdhiyoryate. 

7 Vivarana, p. 56-57. Nanu utthitasya duhkhabhavaparamarso vidyate, 
=, Ponies tee Sa ED css bh | Ucyate. 

“HBr Un, Varithe, 1. iv. 300-301 I Ne 
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“The experience .in sleep ‘] did not know this’ is not 


remembrance. As no interval of time etc. lapses, what is 
invariably with the self (atmastham) cannot be a past event.” 


~The self does not touch the past, nor is it seen ones 


the future." . 


There is nothing, however, to prevent us from considestaa 


the experience of Ajfiana and Bliss as due to the relation of 
consciousness with a state of Ajfdna, which comes to an end 
with the rise of any specific mode of knowledge. Hence, 
such an experience, though not empirical, is still not invariable, 
as its object—a state of Ajfiana—ceases to be on waking up. 
Mental traces (samskdra) to engender remembrance are thus 
possible.* | 
lt is not by accident that sleep is followed by the 
waking phase; an inherent necessity governs the suc- 





| 


. «ession. The very rise of the Ego is conditioned by the é 


- 






= a ience of the Saksi, and with the rise of the Ego the 
Birical world is ushered into being. An investigation 
into ibe relation of the states is identical with the enquiry 


about the knower of the states. Incidentally, we shall — 


also be furnishing evidence for the contention that 
ignorance experienced by the Saksi i in sleep 1 is the cause 
of the world-illusion. 


iti smrtih, ROB cr yacedhscervis na hy Atmastham atitabhak. Na 


oe ae Ma cSgamisprg iksyate, svarthadesah parastho ae 
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A consciousness confined to one state cannot know 
any state as a state; for it is identical, nay identified, with 
the state in extent and duration. The Ego, if by that we 
understand the ‘I’ present in waking life, therefore, can- 
not know any state. A person stationed at one point but 
bereft of a knowledge of the surrounding space cannot 
locate his position; he cannot even know it as a point, 
a fixed position. Similar is the case with regard to a 
consciousness of time; and all our knowledge is 
invariably tinged with a time-sequence. We have per- 
force to appeal to a consciousness which is continuous 
and knows all the states and transcends them. But a 
consciousness which knows all states impartially, as the 
Saksi does, cannot know any state asa state. To doso, 
it has to contrast and relate the states by identifying itself 
now with one state, now with another. A consciousness 
to which everything is an immediate and present picture 
cannot admittedly do this. A spectator who does ; 
identify himself with a point, with a particular position 
iM, space cannot make divisions in space relative to that 
or to any point. Everything will be utterly homogeneous 
and undifferentiated. Mutatis mutandis, all these 
considerations apply to temporal divisions, causal 
Sequence, substance etc., in short, to any relational mode 
of cognition. The Saksi knows only terms, and even 
then, not as terms in a relation, but as essences in their 
intrinsic character. 

We'seem:to be faced =— an impasse; » the Ego, con- 
fined as he is to one state, know the states, not 
: st gees Be the Sak ode end perky 
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dent and limited appears at first sight incongruous. Facts, 
however, demand such an entity. The Ego (Pramaitr) has 
tacitly to appropriate the experience of the Saksi if he is to 
relate and know the states. Technically, the Ego—'l’ is 
super-imposed (adhyasta) in the Saksi. A knowledge of 
the whole or the continuum is indispensable before distinc- 
tions and divisions can be made in it or of it. The Ego 
identifies himself with a portion of the field known 1m its 
entirety by the Saksi. He takes a position in the lands- 
cape, and makes that the centre whence he surveys the 
field. Consequently, he enjoys the advantages and 
drawbacks of that particular post. Such an identification 
with a particular perspective, with a peculiar station in 
- life, is wholly irrational and foreign to the impartial and 
infinite nature of spirit. It is only Spirit, be it observed, 
that can dothis. In themselves, all the points of space are 
equally central, equally peripheral; no preference can be 
made out for any one of them. Spirit, by identifying itself 
with a particular position, however irrational this may be, 
can make it the centre and the rest the outlying parts. 
‘The very presence of matter is sufficient to call forth spirit. 
Before the ego can be brought into being, there must be 
» change and commotion in the primordial homogeneous 
matter—Ignorance— presented to the Saksi. A Vriti— 
mental modification—arises dispelling the gloom im _ 
however small a degree; a small portion of the field is 
lighted, according to the nature of the Vrtti, and set - 
against. the rest of the: spat dork ‘bagkranpd ba ° 
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‘unknown’ in contrast to its own, which is known; in 
contrast to the lighted portion of the field with which the 
Ego is identified, thanks to the Vriti, the rest of the field 
is dark, ‘unknown’. 

From the alternation of the ‘known’ and the 
‘unknown’ spring all contrasts, all relational modes 
* of cognition. The relation of the known with 
the ‘unknown’ is thus the exemplar of all rela- 

_ tions. Aittribute is the character that is actually ~ 
present, known; substance, not being itself a character, 
is ‘unknown’, is believed in some sense to be 
beneath the several attributes imparting a unity to them. 
_When the cause, the ground, is in the focus of conscious- 
ness, the consequence is distant, is ‘unknown’, and when 
the llatter is reached, the ground has already dropped out 
of consciousness; it is ‘unknown’. The relation of the 
remembered object to the original is typical and patent. 
Without alternation, without a temporal sequence, there 
can be no relating, no relation. The categories must be 
shown to be constituted in the transition from Saksi- 
hood to Egoity. This will at the same time show unmis- 
takably the make-up of the Ego as a composite product. 

_ Objective characteristics have entered its very soul: hence -— 

it is termed the ‘this-not-this ee _ « 
Nothing is external to the Saksi; all, including 
Ajnana, is immediately present. The object is barely 

apprehended, not apperceived; the distinction of subject s 

—* and object is not consciously felt. The Ego arises with © 

the distinctions i in the objective. For him a good lot is 


A * Idam anidam ripaé cetanab. Bhamati, p. 39, 45, Yeon 
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external, a small fringe alone being Saaediabely present 
and appropriated by him. At no time is the externality, 
absent. The very quest for truth implies the existence of 
an object, as an ideal to which the mental content tries to q 
conform. This externality is sought to be bridged in 
cognition through interpretation and memory) in action 
through motion. From the admitted externality 6f object ‘ 
to thought, it follows that the thought object has parts, and 
these parts are external to one another. Any appearance 
. —what is immediately present to thought—is interpreted 
as belonging to, or inhering in, something else, in subs-- 
tance not actually within the field of intuition, There is 
thus no object of the Ego without this diffusion of c 
and outlying parts. Substance has parts and constitutes 
a physical space. Inversely, what has no parts cannot 
be external to thought. Pure Being (Brahman) which is | 
simple and unitary is not external to thought; it is one 
with the latter. ; ; 
The distinction of parts in the object involves ‘the _ 
belief in its existence at different moments. If in attend- a 
ing to one part the rest were totally out of consciousness, 
_ or were thought to lapse, no apprehension of parts wil 
arise ; the attended is not a part of any existent. Not only 
- is fluctuation of attention on the part of the observer 
amplied, but the various parts successively surveyed must 
be thought to exist in all the moments of the survey- 
~ When I call an entity. identical with, or similar to, = nee A 
Detceived saulier, I oat unawares the pr of r memory. * 
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traces of experience; it directs and reflects the light of the 
spinit in restricted but clear-cut grooves. All these dis- 
tinctions and divisions, limitations, arise within a whole 
continuous presented field. An experience of the object 
as a whole ; in the totality is the necessary a priori condition 
of there ‘being ,the consciousness of parts etc. The 
experience of the Saksi is thus logically prior to that of 
the Eno. It may sound paradoxical, but it is warranted 
by the considerations already urged, that in knowing the 
states, in knowing anything relatedly, both omniscience 
and limitation are inter-twined. The Ego has to ground 
itself upon the Saksi; it is wrongly identified with the 
_ Jatter; without the Saksi no ego is possible; the former 
however continues invariably whatever vicissitudes may 
overtake the latter.* The ‘I’ is thus a conditioned pro- 
duct; it is called the first illusion.— In surveying «the 
intuited field alternately, now from one point,and now 
from another, in going to and fro, memory is mdispens- 
able. The Ego cannot be a mere passing state, but it 
is fairly stable. The stability of the Ego ° is 
but the stability of the instrument (antah-karana); 
the efficiency or otherwise of the latter characterises the 
+) ego. Eternal and timeless being of spirit becomes a 
duration in time; the infinite by becoming the ego 
acquires ‘a local habitation and a name:’ it is subject to 
+. the limitation of time, space and other egos and matter. 
If the antah-karana is the very constituent of the 
_« ego, the body is a quasi-permanent adjunct. , With the 


. * 


8 The Kaela: the illusory, is less extensive than the real ground 
illusion. Samksepasariraka, 1, 27 : Adhyastam alpa vapuh. pt 
niti " thamo adhyaseh” Paftcapadika, p. 5. a 
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external, a small fringe alone being immediately present 
and appropriated by him. At no time is the externality, 
absent. The very quest for truth implies the existence of 
an object, as an ideal to which the mental content tries to 1 
conform. This externality is sought to be bridged in 
cognition through interpretation and memory, * in action 
through motion. From the admitted externality 6f object = 
to thought, it follows that the thought object has parts, and 
these parts are external to one another. Any appearance 

. —what is immediately present to thought—is interpreted 
as belonging to, or inhering in, something else, in subs- 
tance not actually within the field of intuition. There 1s 
thus no object of the Ego without this diffusion of centre * 
and outlying parts. Substance has parts and constitutes 
a physical space. Inversely, what has no parts cannot 
be external to thought. Pure Being (Brahman) which is 
simple and unitary is not external to thought; it is one 
with the latter. ; | 

The distinction of parts in the object involves ‘the 

belief in its existence at different moments. If in atte; 
ing to one part the rest were totally out of consciousness, 
or were thought to lapse, no apprehension of parts wil 

+ arise; the attended is not a part of any existent. Not only 
is fluctuation of attention on the part of the observer 
implied, but the various parts successively surveyed must 
be thought to exist in all the moments of the survey- 7 
_ When I call an entity identical with, or similar to, the *_ ? 

Bbeciveds earlier, I posit unawares the validity of memory. © 
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ry | 
traces of experience ; it directs and reflects the light of the 
spirit in restricted but clear-cut grooves. All these dis- 
tinctions and divisions, limitations, arise within a whole 
» continuous presented field. An experience of the object 
as a whole in the totality is the necessary a priori condition 
of there ‘being .the consciousness of parts etc. The 
experience of the Saksi is thus logically prior to that of 
the Exo. It may sound paradoxical, but it is warranted 
by the considerations already urged, that in knowing the 
states, in knowing anything relatedly, both omniscience 
and limitation are inter-twined. The Ego has to ground 
itself upon the Saksi; it is wrongly identified with the 
_ latter; without the Saksi no ego is possible; the former 
however continues invariably whatever vicissitudes may 
overtake the latter.* The ‘I’ is thus a conditioned pro- 
duct; it is called the first illusion.f In surveyingythe 
intuited field alternately, now from one point.and now 
from another, in going to and fro, memory is indispens- 
able. The Ego cannot be a mere passing state, but it 
is fairly stable. The stability of the Ego ‘is 
but the stability of the instrument (antah-karana); 
the efidiency or otherwise of the latter characterises the 
ego. Eternal and timeless being of spirit becomes a 
duration in time; the infinite by becoming the ego 
- acquires ‘a local habitation and a name:’ it is subject to 


+ the limitation of time, space and other egos and matter. 
If the antah-karana is the very constituent of the 
_ 4 ego, the is a quasi-permanent adjunct. , With the 
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help of the body alone are the further appropriations— _ 
‘me’ and ‘mine’ possible. ‘Me’ is the tangible bodily 
form in which we appear to others and to ourselves; 
‘mine’ caters to our rapacious instinct for possession. 
It is not necessary to pursue the chain of identification 
and appropriation any further. Whatever comes in the 
Way is pressed into service, is appropriated ; but this 
appropriation has to be paid for. With the accretion’ 
and decrease of the possessions, the self feels—appears _ 
to feel—happy or otherwise. Enough has been said to 
validate the contention that all the later modifications— 
the Ego included—arise as limitations of a primary 
undifferentiated continuum ; at each stage spirit identifies _ 
itself with objective facts. 
Whose are the states? To essay an answer to 
the question we must determine the relation of the states 
to the self. This requires both of them to be presented 
simultaneously. The Ego (the Pramatr), confined as 
he is to one state, cannot own the states, even the waking 
phase. The possessor should be more extensive and 
enjoy an existence that is not entirely taken up by the 
possessed ; the distinction between them cannot otherwise 
* be made. The Saksi does extend over all the states> | 
he knows their emergence and cessation—the sucecssion 
of one state by another. Impartial to and unaffected by 
the coming and going of states, he is not the owner; he 
does not identify himself with any or all the states. To _ 
assign any possession to the pure self, it is necessary, 
_as already shown, for it to behave as an object. The 
states must belong to some intelligent being, to cone oul 
Ress the latter, however, i is incapable of sustaining’ 
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To conclude: 

1. Subjective facts are hybrids sprung from the 
illegitimate union of spirit with objects. By itself, spirit 
has no states; there is no state without an object 
being present, without an identification with some object. 
Some Upadhi or other is always to be had in these states. 
Difference in the states is traceable to difference in the 
Upadhis. In the waking phase, the antah-karana is 
the Upadhi, in dreams the same in a subtler and attenuat- 
ed form, while in sleep only ignorance—undifferentiated 
and homogeneous—is present. In virtue of a relation 
(samsarga, tadatmya) with these, the pure spirit becomes 
successively the Saksi, the dreamer and the Ego 
(Pramatr); all these objective accretions are foreign to 
spirit. 

2. \Where there is no object there is no state. The 
Turiya, the highest ecstatic state, therefore, is not a state 
of the self: it is the self itself, for no assignable object is 
present. A state we defined as the phase that is 
transcended, passed over; the self cannot pass out of its 
own nature. 

3. There can be any number of Egos, as any 
number of upadhis (=antah-karanas) to condition them 
are available. Their distinction too is tenable. The Saksi 
however is one; the nature of his upadhi—ignorance—is 
such that no difference can be made in it.* 

4. The experience of the whole, as furnished by 
the Saksi, is indispensable for a knowledge of the paris, 
for relations. For the functioning of the Ego, the — 
is necessary ; the converse, however, 1 is not true. | = Aj 
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5 
Illusoriness of Objectivity 


~ Object is what is meant,’’ what is comprehensively 
expressible as ‘this’ (Idam). It is the content of know- 
ledge. The most obtrusive objectivity is encountered in 
sense-perception; in the higher psychical states, in 
concepts, in images and the like, it is found in a subiler 
and less tangible form. Objectivity is present wherever 
there is scope for doubt or any liability to err. Though 
not amounting, in any sense, to a strict definition of the 
object, this may help us to identify and describe 
it. Subjective facts, we saw in the previous section, are 
constituted by the relation of the Spirit with the objects; 
they are relational properties. We could decide their 
untenability on the incompatibility of any relation 
between the two. The Spirit has, thus, no states. A 
consideration of the status of the object, kept in abeyance 
so long, has to be taken in hand. 

What is meant by the illusoriness or reality of the 
Object? It is readily seen that the reality of the object 
cannot be constituted by its being known. Any state- 
ment, in that case, will be valid; the ‘rope-snake’ will 
cease to be illusory. The distinctions ‘true’ and ‘false’ 
will vanish, for even the palpably false is known. The 
question therefore resolves itself into an examination of 
the claim of the object to exist as an independent 
oF dependent teality.. If the object were preg py! 
Teal— 48 it is universally believed to be—it Frey on njoy” 
istence other than that of the subj knowledge 
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To assert this is to assert the distinction or difference of 
the object from the subject. Objectivity is thus bound 
up with the tenability of differences, especially the 
subject-object difference. The Vedantic contention 
about the illusoriness of objectivity shall require the 
showing, in the first instance, that objectivity is bound 
up with differences, and secondly, that they are unten- 
able. 

All conceivable differences can be brought under two 
heads : 

(i) the difference of the object from the subject or 
knowledge: 

(ii) and the differences in the objective i.e. differences 
of objects from one another. 

A, third kind may be sought to be foisted upon us 
by contrasting either the subject or the object with the 
unknowable. The difference between the known and 
the unknown, however, is itself a difference in the 
objective, as the unknown is in some way known. If it 
is utterly unknown, its relation to the known is 
also unknowable, is not significant. We are thus left — 
with only two differences. And these are interconnected 
in such a way that the abolition of the one by necessity 
leads to that of the other. Based on these and assuming 
their validity are the several sciences and the disciplines 
of Logic and Epistemology. 

The difference between knowledge and object 
1s pre-supposed in all differences between objects them- _ 
_ selves. ‘All objects, qua os have to > be to S 
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guished from knowledge; only then; can they be 

compared in one plane of existence and their differences 

noted. This is well expressed by saying that differents 
(e.g. A and B) are also different from knowledge; neither 

of them is identical with knowledge. If at least one of 

them were identical with knowledge, its difference from 

the other cannot be evidenced; for no act of cognition” 
performs the impossible feat of knowing the object and 

at once knowing that as different from itself. Unless 

objects were different from knowledge, they cannot -be 

differents to each other. It also follows that the differ- 

ence of A from B or vice versa is not on a par with their 

difference from knowledge. For, the latter difference is 

common to them both, while the former is based upon 

their possessing a specific nature as A or B. The differ- 

ence of object from knowledge may be considered the 

first act in the drama of objectivity. 

The discipline that is concerned with objects 
in general is Epistemology. The problem for it is: ‘“what 
are the pervasive features, if any, of all objects irres- 
pective of their differences ;”” it has to do with the a priori. 
Epistemology takes for granted the facthood of objecti- 
vity, though the existence of particular objects is a 
matter of indifference to it. It is in the fitness of things, 
therefore, that Kant should have had recourse to the 
thing-in-itself. His purpose was not to question objecti- 
vity but to establish the @ priori as opposed to the 
empirical. This may not be the accepted conception of 
Epistemology, but it will be admitted that there is a 
scope for such a limited enquiry. 

When once the object has come into its own by 
— sufficiently distinguished from knowledge, ~it 
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is found convenient to drop all reference to knowledge, 
and adopt a purely objective attitude. Differences in the 
objective are of two grades : 

(i) the difference between the indeterminate and 
its determinations, e.g. the difference that subsists 
between the subject and the predicate in a judgment: and 

(ii) the differences between two or more determi- 
nate objects. 

In Logic, swe seem to be engaged with the first, 
with the determination of the indeterminate. Johnson’s 
distinction between the Proposition and the Judgment is 
analogous to what is said here. The proposition may not 
be available, or be known in isolation, yet a difference 
ought to be made between it and the various attitudes— 
affirming, questioning, doubting and denying—that we 
take about it. How else can all the attitudes be referable 
to one and the same theme? “‘It would thus be more 
natural to speak of passing judgments upon a proposition 
proposed in thought than to identify judgment with the 
proposition”’. »It is possible however to have more than 
one Logic, because the relation between the indefinite 
and its determinations i.e. between the subject and its — 
predicates may be variously conceived. It has been taken 
as one of identity (tadatmya) or difference or both. — 
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nation—is indefinite ; it is equally open to us to regard the 
relation as difference, or identity or both etc.} 

The indefinite need not figure. in our Logic: 
the subject stands for one determinate and the predicate 
for another; they are somehow indissolubly connected; ~— 
and this makes the predicate relevant to the subject.* A — 
fourth way is to regard the two—subject and predicate— 
as disparate and utterly unconnected; they are thought 
to be together, conventionally or as agmatter of con- 
venience. This would be to adopt the radically 
empirical standpoint.** 

The relative merits of these various theories of 
judgment do not concern us. The purpose of all of them 
is to provide a transition from the subjective to the ob- 
jective realm, to the realm of science and everyday life. 
Logic shows the way by which objects get determined. 
Certain characters, the given essences are taken hold of 
and are asserted as belonging to certain others or 
as invariably going with them. This serves to distinguish 
both the character and the substance fromeothers ; we can 
thereby recur to them when needed. If none of the pre- 
- dicates that is ascribed to the indeterminate—the subject— 
were thought relevant, there shall be nothing tordistin- 
suish it from knowledge. It continues to be so 
distinguished, as it is thought capable of. being 
‘determined ; the possibility is never consciously denied. 


7 The Jaina theory of Anekanta Vada or Pluralistic Indeterminism 





advocates this theory of Judgment. - 
oy * This seems to be the common sense standpoint, so admirably, 
_ represented by our Nyaya-Vaisesika System. . — = 
; _** The Humian and in a better sense the Buddhistic position corresp onids | 
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Some particular object or predicate may be doubted; 
denied even ; but belief in objectivity continues unless the 


very basis of it is negated. It is vital, therefore, that the 


indeterminate should own some or any of the determi- 
nations ascribed to it. The bare distinction of the object 
from knowledge, presupposed by Epistemology, is main- 
tainable, only if the object gets further differentiated into 
thecharacter and the characterised etc. Logic is thus on 
the one hand a justification of Epistemology, and on the 
other it is the starting point for the Sciences. 

It is never justified or questioned by Science that 


things are determinate, and that they act and react in a cS 


definitely assignable manner. Its function is to observe 
the several reactions of determinate bodies in the physical 
and biological realms, and to codify and generalise the 
observations for future use. Scientific procedure, it 


might be held, proves—but does not assume—that things 


are determinate etc. Things are determinate and diffe- 
rent from one another, because different bodies react 
differently in identical circumstances, or the same object 
under different conditions reacts differently. Little reflec 
tion is needed, however, to see that Sciences deal with 


determinate objects, for how else can they vary the — 
conditions, if the conditions themselves were not 
determinate enough to be isolated and substituted. The — 


dictum that every body acts in a specific way under 
specific conditions is not proved, but is taken a priori. 


= The two disciplines—Epstemology and Logic and 
the no age in short, any enquiry that has to do with 
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question them. Only a self-conscious discipline—meta- 
physics—can deal satisfactorily with these assumptions. 
Being self-conscious, it questions the very basis of objecti- 
vity, and its verdict is final. 

The three differences mentioned above being con- 
nected, it should be possible, by refuting one, to refute 
others as well. It is not uncommon, therefore, to find 
philosophers questioning causality and other categories 
of Science, leading thereby to an undermining of other 
disciplines. Our procedure would be to show the untena- 
bility of the evidences adduced to substantiate difference. 

To take determinate differences in the objective. 
Sense-perception, it is held universally, acquaints us 
not only with particular things but with their specific 
differences from one another.} Difference shall have to 
be conecived as a quality of things or their very consti- 
tuent. If a quality, the difference, like a universal, will 
be present in all differents in an identical form. The very, 
purpose of difference is defeated. The position is far 
from being improved when it is said that the ‘difference 
of the chair and others’ qualifies the table or constitutes 
it. Each entity, then, would prove a miniature universe, 
a monad containing all things in the world as its 
accidents.* Seeing a thing, we should be absolutely 
certain and determinate about its difference from others; 
incidentally, we would be spared the labour of acquiring 
knowledge by acquainting ourselves with many objects. 

It seems more natural to regard difference as a 
relation, though ‘given’ in perception. Difficulties on this 


view too are no less insuperable. No relation, fromthe. 
| oie 
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nature of the case, can be given. It would then cease to 
be a relation, leading thereby to a non-distinction of term 
and relation or to an infinite regress. To know that A is 
different from B, | should have known what is B in itself 
before I can make it the terminus (the pratiyogin) of the 
difference. When B is given, therefore, its difference 
from A is not given and vice versa. The position is 
hardly improved by urging that the relation is given in 
two or more successive acts of perception or in their ~ 
transition. Why the second or other successive percep- 
tions should be the favoured ones it is not very 
intelligible. The second perception, like the first or any — 
other, gives us a picture, acquaints us with the same or 
aslightly different term. The given object does not afford 
any information that it is different or identical with the 
previous ones, or with others. A creature living from 
moment to moment would not know relations; if they, 
were ‘given’, as terms are, such a creature too should 
know them. The transition from one state to another is 
not an unconscious fact of experience; and however 
dexterous we may be in catching ourselves, we shall 
never come across a movement. To reiterate Plato's 
dictum, “‘Essences are definite and thinkable ; existence oF 
flux is indefinite and only endured’’. Relation, when 
contemplated, becomes a static picture, a term. | | 
The validity of relation rests upon the validity of 
the identity of terms in isolation and the same in rela 
tion. To assert that two or more things sustain a relation 
_of difference, similarity, inherence or even simple con- 
- tact, a should: be’ in a position to assert that the ia ' 
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and B were invariably together, neither of them being 
available without the other, their distinction as terms in 
the related whole, is not tenable and would not arise; 
_the relation would not be a relation sustained by terms, 
but a unique, unanalysable fact. The existence of at 
least one of the terms apart from the relation being indis- 
pensable, it is readily seen that an identity between its 
occurrence in isolation and that in this collocation shall 
have further to be granted; else two occurrences would 
ipso facto mean two discrete terms. The identity, how- 
ever, is unprovable, is not immediately given. The two 
occurrences cannot be given together; when the one is 
‘given’, the other is not present. To rely on memory, 
for the identity is to rely on a flimsy reed. Memory itself 
implicitly posits the validity of the identity of the re- 
membered with the experienced object. Occurrences in 
different contexts, at different times, do not change the 
essence of a term, it might be said. This, however, is 
not susceptible of proof, as it begs the question. Even 
the so-called organic relations do not escape criticism. 
The distinction of parts in an organic whole is based 
either on the imagined availability of the parts apart from 
the relation, or on the implicit position of identity of some 
parts in one organism with those of others, where the 
parts occur in isolation or with very dissimilar parts. An 
unproved identity is an _ identification, a false 
super-imposition. 

Relations are thus not given; pure terms too are not 
given. Only in the midst of relations do ee terms get 
a eae an eaginnee all these rich mez iI 
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That they are not so constituted is proved beyond any — 


doubt by the fact that something must be given uncon- 
ditionally in itself as an essence, before it can be related 
with others. A firm footing is necessary before leaping. 
Though this is true of the given term e.g., the quality, the 
other term of the relation—the substance is not given, but 
is entirely constituted by the relation. Moreover, what 
is the given character of a term apart from the halo of the 
relations in the midst of which they occur, we cannot 
ascertain to any appreciable extent. A method, if our 
assertion about the falsity of relations is valid, to get at 
the ‘given’ by eliminating all suggestions and beliefs has 
to be suggested.* 

The pretensions of the other sources of knowledge, 


inference etc., to establish determinate differences are 


very poor; one and all of them assume the existence of — 


such differences. The most plausible attempt to 
establish universal difference has been made by the 
Buddhistic theory of momentariness, and also to a certain 
extent by the Leibnitzian formula of the “‘Identity of the 


Indiscernibles’’. The Buddhist employs the following Ec 


ingenious argument:'| Whatever exists is momentary, 


and therefore unique; the permanent is the unreal, the 


non-existent, like the sky-lotus; the efficient alone is real. 


Anything that is efficient (samartha) is so at once OF — 
never, for why should the efficient wait; if it does, if ts 


to depend on others to produce the effect, it is certainly 


not the efficient. From this it can be inferred that the 
“j Need in the granary oaerapers Hem} is different 
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cient in producing the sprout, which the other is not. If 
the two were considered one, we will be violating the 
dictum: ‘“‘What is invested with two or more mutually, 
opposed characters is not one’ (yo asau_ viruddha- 
dharmadhyasavan na asau ekah); the seed would at 
once be efficient and inefficient. An extension of this 
reasoning would prove universal difference. 

To decide the muiual opposition of two or more 
characters and their incompatibility in characterizing one 
entity, it is necessary to know that they are different. 
The requisite difference itself cannot be arrived at by 
this very argument, or by any other without involving a 
vicious circle.* We have to fall back upon the percep- 
tion of difference; and this is to begin the story over 
again. 

Of the difference between the indeterminate and its 
determinations, between the subject and its predicates, 
the crucial difficulty is the utter lack of evidence for 
asserting that the subject accepts all or any of the predi- 
cates ascribed to it. The relation itself is not given. It 
is palpably wrong to consider the subject not as indeter- 
minate but as determinate, as a character in itself; each 
character being what it is, none can be said to be in 
another, or be predicable of another. The 
indeterminate, though initially and uncritically it is taken 
as a subject, of which some characters are predicable, 
is nought when all predicates, actual or possible, are 
found inapplicable. It is now definitely found to be 
unrelated, il ences It is not the subject or the predicate 
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The subject-object difference is more fundamental 
and is the least questioned. It is beyond any reasonable 
doubt that knowledge is not known either by itself or by 
others. It exists in its own right and shines by its own 
light. The difference of the object from it is not tenable. 
There is no object which carries with itself any mark 
that it is different from the knowledge of it. A 
knowledge'of object is not a knowledge of its difference 
from the object or vice versa.f Nor is the difference 
given as the object of any special knowledge; even if it 
werey that special object will not be evidenced as different 
from the knowlege of it. We shall be requiring another 
knowledge to cognise the difference between that and its 
object, and so on ad infinitum. Generalisation is possible 
here, it might be thought, without completely enumerat- 

‘in all instances. ‘‘All knowledge, gua knowledge, is 
different from its object, like any one or two accepted 
cases of such difference.”’"* Is this very inference, as 
a case of knowledge, different from its object? This 1s 
to ask, whether the ‘all’ contains the very statement 

— itself.** If not, nothing is achieved, as we are faced with © 
the same regress. If included, we have here a palpable 
case of etebodice being at once its own subject 
and object. The same criticisms apply to a more general 
argument such as, ““Each entity, gua entity, is different . 
from all others’’ etc. This militates against the entities 
being conceived as entities: each is just what the other 1s 
not; everything is unique. Certainly, the knowledge of 

“3 atrentity cannot t be Rupe. different from the « —- 
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Attempts at directly knowing the relation would be 
given up. Implication may be relied upon to evidence 
the difference between knowledge and object. The object 
changes; one object lapses into non-being and another 
comes into being. And for the perception of change, a 
stationary consciousness is indispensable. If of two 
things, one changes and the other is immutable, the 
things in question are essentially different ; the change of 
the one and the immutability of the other is untenable 
without their being different. The implication would be 
quite impeccable if we were dealing with anything other 
than knowledge. It must be thought to be present, to 
be simultaneous with one object, and then on the latter’ s 
lapse with another and so on, demanding at each stag ; 
an apprehension of their togetherness. And together- 4. 
ness is not, for the reasons already urged, a fact of | 
experience.  ‘‘Stationariness of knowledge” is a 
relational property born out of contrasting knowledge 
with the change of the object; it is not intrinsic to know- 
ledge. The latter may be stationary, immutable, but it 
cannot know and characterize itself as stationary. And 
without such characterization the implication is 
inapplicable. . 

Differences proving untenable, the independent 
existence of object cannot with any plausibility be 
upheld. 

Does the object enjoy an existence dependent upon 
knowledge? To essay an answer to the question, the pre- 
cise nature of the dependence has to be determined. That 
the object exists in knowledge can be proved only if they 
are known as related, as together. Togetherness or com-- 
Presence, if it is significant, can only mean objective 
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togetherness. Knowledge then ceases to be knowledge 
and has become an object. 
The object is necessary for knowledge, as it deter- 
mines the latter by giving it a content: and it is by 
knowledge that the content is apprehended. Dependence 
is thus mutual—there being no knowledge without a con- 
tent and no content that is not known. To assert the 
necessity of object for knowledge we must be in a 
position to apply the rule—‘‘no object, no knowledge - 
Absence of knowledge consequent on the absence of 
object must be known by a consciousness. This latter 
cannot in turn be conditioned, without inviting an infinite 
regress. A\ll attempts to show that knowledge is con 
ditioned will but serve to demonstrate its unique 
self-evident character. What is the object in itself without 
knowledge, we have no means of knowing. The relation 
is thoroughly one-side; the object is a free floating 
adjective (a vivarta) of knowledge. To say all this is 
merely to paraphrase the notion of object, its knownness. 
All the Vedantic arguments to prove the illusoriness of 
the world do but emphasise the ‘knownness’ of the 
object (drsyatvat, jadatvat).* The utter disappeat- 
ance of the floating adjective is indeed a reasonable — 
demand of our assertion that the object 1s accidental = 
knowledge, that it is a vivarta. The ‘rope-snake 18 
found to be nothing where it appeared to shine. Object 
vity, if it were illusory, should disappear, must melt away — 
when its illusoriness is known. All our declarations of 
its illusoriness—the present enquiry included—do ase 
however, seem to annul the object. The very declaration 
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will stand out as an object when all others disappear. 
The illusoriness of objectivity demands—if it is to be 
thorough—that the illusoriness should itself be illusory 
(Mithyatvarmithyatva). This means that reality is an ever- 
accomplished fact; our sense of its being achieved or 
known through our effort is illusory. 

The investigation in the above sections might have 
helped us to understand the contention of Vedanta that 
the world is illusory, and that it is a product of ignorance. 
Subjective facts arise out of a covert importation of objects 
and their characteristics in the realm of the spirit. 
Differences being untenable, objects can be said to exist 
neither independently nor dependently. 

To sum up: 

1. The tenability of objectivity rests on the validity 
of the subject-object relation, and the latter on the pro- 
vability of difference of the subject from the object and 
Vice versa. The difference, to be assertible, depends on 
their known togetherness. This would necessitate know- 
ledge being made an object. The argument can be 
impugned only by showing that difference is irrelevant _ 
to the existence of the object, or by proving that 
knowledge itself is an object. The externality or 
independence of the object can be questioned only by 
denying its basis. The fundamental principle of Idealism 
must therefore be stated as that ‘knowledge is not known; 
yet it is indubitably certain, self-evident’. In this form, 
it is exactly antithetical to the Realistic formula, which 
should be stated as ‘knowledge is known’ or that 
‘Knowledge of an ees is but another object.’ a : 
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For, no object is visible in another; their independence of 
one another is patent. The usual way of stating the 
Idealistic formula, Esse is percipi, is ambigious and 
misleading. 

2. The admission of objects leads necessarily to 
differences in the objective, as the character and the 
characterised etc. If all objects were indeterminate and - 
homogeneous, to speak of them in the plural is without — 
justification. All objects being identical, they will 
together be one with knowledge in extent and duration. 
Neither knowledge nor the object would change, yield- 
ing place to anything new. A difference between the 
two based on the more or less extensity of the one or 
the other cannot be apprehended if both were invariably 
and unalterably present. No \spatial limitation is possible 
or apprehendable without temporal limitation. No 
relation, no difference, is conceivable, if at Jeast one of the 
telata were not available apart from the relation. 
The indeterminate, if it is to be accepted, as an object, 
must therefore issue in differences. It is not by accident 
that Ajfiana is the cause of the manifold of plurality— 
Prapafica; it must change and multiply. ‘Every given 
object is therefore taken as in some way connected with 
others not given, engendering thereby relations of subs- 
tance and attribute, whole and part etc. We have tried to 
indicate that no relations can be given. The corollary 
that is to be drawn from this is that there is no unitary 
object. An object, to be distinguishable from know- 
ledge, must always issue in differences, into parts external 
_to one another and to thought. aap mgueaeg = 
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in Vedanta as limited (paricchinna) in space, time 
and by other entities.* Inversely, if an ‘object’ were 
unitary, it will not be external to thought: no difference 
is possible between it and knowledge. An absolute 
identity therefore exists between Spirit and Brahman— 
(Pure Being) which is infinite and has no parts. 

It also follows that unity is not an object of ee 
No object, qua object, is unitary; to seek for unity in 
the objective is to pursue a chimera. Knowledge, 
consciousness alone is truly infinite and unitary— 
Akhanda. Nor is unity constituted by the relation of 
subject and object, as held by the Hegelian, count- 
enanced by Vedanta. If it were an object, it would not 
be unitary, for the said reasons; if it were merely the 
subject, then it is not a unity of subject and object. 

3. Once we consciously abolish the several unreal 
differences by an all-embracing negation, absolute 
identity would result; there would be nothing to prevent 
the ever-present identity from being realised as a fact. 


Reference.—Difference (Bheda), as it constitutes the world (Prapajice), is 
vehemently and invariably refuted in all Vedantic treatises. The 
best and most original refutation is to be found in Khandana, 
Ist Pariccheda; also in Citsukhi, 2nd Section and Nyaye- 
makaranda, |st Section. 

For a thorough treatment of the subject-object relation, sce 
Adbvaitasiddhi, pp. 453 ff. (drg-drsya-sambandhabhangah). 
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6 
Ajfidna—One or Many 
Ajiiana, to gather from what has been said, is not 


absence of knowledge; it is wrong knowledge or belief 4 


in things ‘not existing where they are presumed to do- 


so.’ Belief persists and engenders other beliefs till it is 
dissipated by right knowledge. Things of the world 
arise as sequences of the fundamental belief in the reality 
of the object. This is Mulajfiana; it has no traceable 
beginning or logical explanation. Itself a beginningless 
illusion (anddyadhyasa), it is the cause of all others. 
Like a wedge driven in a seamless piece of wood, or 
like darkness intervening between the knower and the 
known, Ajjidna ‘creates’ differences where none exists 
in reality. And the primordial difference is the one 
between subject and object; what is infinite is sundered 
into a mutually opposed duality. Though presupposed 
by thought, no tenable evidence is found for it. There- 
fore, a knowledge of it was pronounced mere ‘belief’ or 
error. Questions about error, “Who is erring>’ “What is 
it about?’ are, thus, intelligible. The determination of 
the oneness or otherwise of Ajiiana depends on the nature 


of its locus (Agraya) the person deluded—and the 


object (Visaya). Difference in knowledge is made on two — 


grounds—on the difference of the knowing minds and on 


that of the objects known. As a species of knowledge, — 
difference in ignorance is traceable to one or the other 


_ of these grounds. 
Can the Aéraya (locus) of Ajnana be m 
Bison eee weer thet there is nothing to P 
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number of persons from being deluded at once 
by some identical false belief; collective illusions 
are not uncommon. The conception of the Aéraya 
does not, however, favour a plurality of ignor- 
ance on that account. By ‘Aégraya,” we must un- 
derstand a_ self-conscious centre, the subject that 
is aware of his ignorance. Without such awareness 
no discussion about Ajiana could have been initiated; 
a denial too of Ajfiana is not possible. The subject, 
aware as he is of ignorance, is not subject to its sway; 
his self-conscious nature is absolutely unimpaired; 
technically, it is ‘uncovered’ (anaurta) by ignorance. 
Always a subject and never an object, no characters, no 
limitation can pertain to consciousness. Ajiiana, known 
as an object, cannot be said to belong to consciousness, 
or be in it. But what else can be the locus of Ajnana 
except that which knows it? It is not known to exist 
elsewhere. The relation of Ajiana to consciousness is, 
thus, one-sided. The relation though unreal, does not 
require any other ignorance to bring it about, as 
this would lead to an infinite regress. With Ajiana its 
relation to consciousness is ipso facto given.* The two— 
Ajiiana and its relation—constitute one and the same 
fact ; the very nature of the object necessitates its relation 
with consciousness. 

Can there be many self-conscious centres? On the 
plurality of self-conscious centres rests the plurality of 
Ajnana. It is commonly held—and there are Vedantic 
writers too to support this belief—that the Egos, Jivas 
are the seats of Ajiana; they only suffer from it; onl = 


* Samksepa-sariraka, 1, 52, 53, 55. ml 
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they need liberation. The great Vacaspati Miéra is 
credited with the doctrine that the Jivas are the loci of 
Avidya, while the absolute (Brahman) is its object 
(jivasraya brahmavisaya avidya). On the accepted 
plurality of the seats of ignorance is the liberation of souls 
explicable; those individuals that acquire a knowledge 
of their identity with the Absolute attain liberation ; others 
remain in bondage. Otherwise, with the acquisition of 
\knowledge by one, others should, eo ipso, be liberated. 
Or, we should suppose that none has attained Mukti till 
mow. Neither of these alternatives is plausible. It is — 
but reasonable to hold that in all the ages past one or 
two individuals—at least the teachers of Vedanta—did 
| attain salvation; and if with them the rest of the world 
\ had shared the benefit gratuitously, we would not have 
| been here to discuss the plurality of the seats. If none 
had attained Mukti, it is futile, if not presumptuous also; 
to hope that an acquisition of knowledge will lead to any 
better result in our case. A variant of this ‘Jiva-locus’ 
theory is sometimes advocated. Ignorance, though one 
like a universal (jati) has many seats, like the universal 
inhermg in many particulars (vyakti), When one 
individual acquires knowledge, ignorance leaves him but 
continues as before in others. The universal abandons 
that particular (vyakti) which is destroyed, but is 
available in others.* 
The difference between self-conscious centres that is 
requisite for their plurality must be made on some ground 
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other than the possession of ignorance itself. Is the 
difference to be apprehended by might knowledge or 
by a false one, or immediately through consciousness >} 
If by right knowledge, it is certain that the different self- 
conscious centres are merely objects of one centre; as 
objects they cannot be selves or self-conscious. Besides, 
the differences and the ignorances would become real 
and irremovable. If a _ plurality of self-conscious 
centre is only apparently, falsely cognized, then im 
reality there are not many self-conscious entities. 
And it is not a fact of experience that many 
self-conscious centres are immediately patent to me- 
Without importing tacitly, none the less illegitimately, 
bodily limitations into the realm of Spirit no difference. 
between self-conscious centres can obtain. The conclu- 
sion can be reiterated that only the undifferentiated self- 
conscious spirit (nirvibhaga citi) is the seat of ignor- 
ance; and it is one.* A conditioned product—one that is 
logically, if not temporally, posterior to Ajfiana, the Ego: 
cannot be its seat. All the great Vedantic writers are 
agreed in declaring this.** 

In adducing evidence for Ajfana reliance was placed 
on such experiences as: “I was not knowing anything im. 
sleep’, ‘| do not know myself and others’ etc. These. 
Statements prove that the ‘I’ or the Ego is the seat of 

+ These are the very alternatives stated in Sam Sari, If, 147. 

* The famous éloka of Samksepa-éariraka, |. 319, also 1. 21, I. 212 ete.. 
“ASrayatvavisayatvabhagini nirvibhagacitireva kevala: pirvasiddhatamaso: 
hi pascimo naérayo bhavati napi gocarah"”. 
_ *® Vivarana, p. 45. Advaitasiddhi, pp. 577 &. Madhusidana Sarasvati 

has tried to justify Vacaspati’s view on the contention that Jivas being / ni 
= there is no Anyonyaéraya either in the origin or the continuance of| Jivas " 
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‘Ajnana. It cannot also be denied that the Ego is conscious 
of his i ignorance, as none else is. This seems to be the 
view of Samkara too when he asks, “whose is this ignor- 
ance’, and answers, ‘it belongs to you who ask me’.* 
The close and almost inalienable association of the ‘T 
with Avidya, with the Upadhi, is however to be explained 
in two ways. All the undesirable consequences arising 
out of a contact with Avidya falls entirely to the lot of 
the Ego. The reflected image alone is distorted in size ~ 
and shape due to the faults of the mirror—Upadheh 
pratibimbapaksapatitvat. Thanks to the limitation en- 
joined by the Upadhi (Antahkarana), Spirit, as the Ego, 
knows itself to be limited, and is subject to the limitation 
of Space, Time and other entities. An impartial specta- — 
tor, Saksin merely intuits. Though Ajiana belongs to 
him, it is only the Ego who knows explicitly that he is 
ignorant.~ In a very legitimate sense can the Ego be said 
to be the legal heir to the ignorance of the undifferentiated 
consciousness. Secondly, it is only the Ego that can dispel 
Ajfiana;} the Saksin, as alreadly seen, is not hostile 
to its presence. 

Ignorance is not many on the basis of the plurality 
of its seats; there is the other ground—the object 
{visaya) on which it can be many. With knowledge, 
the object is what is ‘meant’, the content actully present 
in it. The case is different with Ajiana. The real object 
never appears in illusion; and what appears is cancelled 
subsequently by knowledge. When we perceive the 
“snake’ we are ignorant of the rope, for a knowledge of it Fe 

* Br. Satra Bhasya, IV. i, 3: ““Kasya punar ayam aprabodha iti, | 
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cancels the illusion. That alone is the object of ignorance 
which, when known, cancels the illusion. The object of 
ignorance is identical with the real basis of illusion— 
Adhisthana. Though known only subsequently, the 
object is prior to the occurrence of the illusion ; without the 
Adhisthana no illusion can happen. The rope must exist 
and be apprehended, however vaguely, before it can be 
. mistaken for the snake. Otherwise, a knowledge of the 
~~ rope should have nothing to do with the dispelling of the 
illusion or the vanishing of the®‘snake’. The object of 
ignorance is an accomplished fact—a siddhavastu ; 
it does not change with the illusion or its cancellation, with 
the appearance and disappearance of the ‘snake’. When 
the rope is known it is invariably coupled with the 
conviction that it has been there, and could have been 
seen but for our fault, ignorance. 

- There is unanimity of opinion with regard to the 
object of ignorance. Brahman or the absolute undiffer- 
entiated consciousness (nirvibhaga citi) alone is the 
object. A knowledge of Brahman alone cancels the 
world-illusion. Posterior to the Ajiiana which conditions 
them, empirical things, severally and together, cannot be 
the objects of ignorance. The considerations urged in the 
previous sections might have helped us to understand their 
illusoriness ; they seem real till the reality for which they 
are mistaken is known; they are conditioned by the ignor- 
ance of the real. Only the unconditioned, the self- 
evident can be the object of ignorance.* 

_ Not falling within the judgment, Reality is = 
ate subject to which all our judgments refer; 1 tt 
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the ideal of our Sadeavotite iotallactaal and practical. 
Difference is possible on a basis of identity; differents 
as subject and object are differents of a pervasive identity. 
Every time we know an object this identity, apparently 
sundered, is made manifest, vindicated as it were. 
Duality, though to a limited extent and duration, is over- 
come, transcended. ; 
The a priori condition of any object being known is 
its identity with the knowing consciousness.* Nothing is” : 
truly external to thought the remotest object is within it, 
else the object will be a sheer non-entity. It is quite in 
keeping with the sole reality of the Infinite-consciousness 
that it is conceived as threefold, the subject-consciousness , 
(pramatr-caitanya), * object-consciousness _ (visaya-caita- 
nya) and knowledge-consciousness (pramana-caitanya): 
Only the limitations (avaccheda), which are accidental, 
differ, not the underlying reality. This unobtrusive and 
pervasive identity escapes us; space in which finite bodies 
move and have their being is quite unnoticed, the bodies 
engrossing all our interest and attention. Pure Being 
which provides, as it were, the plane on which entities 
can appear is neglected, as it serves no practical purpose 
of ours. We have everything to do with specific objects 
and nothing at all with Pure Being. There is no know- 
ledge, however mean and poor, in which Reality or unity 
is not incipient. The function of any empirical peychos: 
(Vrtti) is conceived by Vedanta to consist in remov 
Ee Saitions intervching, or in manifesting eo ene 
Present identity between subject and object. But the 
ity ‘thos brought oe RPT 
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limited (avacchinna). When we know the flower or 
the table, the Reality (consciousness) as determined by 
the empirical objects is known. It is not possible 
to experience Reality as infinite by having a number of 
perceptions of empirical objects, or by collecting them. 
The infinite thus achieved is spurious; it is a sort of end- 
lessness, mere repetition, not a true whole. Only a 
knowledge in which the empirical determinations do not 
‘appear constitutes the experience of the infinite— 
Akhanda; that alone cancels the world illusion. 

From the foregoing, it is inevitable that the locus and 
the object of ignorance should not only be one, but be iden- 
tical. The real object of ignorance must not only be prior 
to ignorance, but be indubitable, “undifferentiated and 
perfect. All these conditions are satisfied only by 
consciousness which, we have seen, is the seat of ignor- 
ance. A difference between the locus and the object of 
ignorance would necessitate the acceptance of two reals. 
Both of them cannot be independently real. Conscious- 
ness, as the locus of ignorance, shall in any case have 
to be real: without knowledge it is not possible to know 
any other as real, even if the latter were independent of 
knowledge. ° Self-evident knowledge alone is real. How 
can the self-evident be ignorant, not know itself? It is 
liké asserting that darkness and light work in unison. 
Either the self-conscious is not ignorant, or what is 
ignorant is not self-conscious. No such opposition, how- 
ever, holds between. the self-conscious spirit and ignor- 
ance. The spiritual function of intuiting is equally and 
invariably present whatever be the objec.* On ne 
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contrary, the experience of the Saksin bears evidence to 
the presence of Ajiana. What is hostile to the latter is 
a specific knowledge of the real. This is always a parti- 
cular mental modification—Vrtti—a conscious exercise of 
reason having a definite beginning in time. It is a self- 
condemned narrowness to think that Spirit in knowing 
anything other than itself, in knowing matter, ceases to be 
spirit. Spirit is tolerant and hospitable. 
A more serious objection is the incompatibility — 
implied in one indivisible entity being at once the subject 
and the object of ignorance. It was urged in the previous 
sections that ignorance is known as an object by Spirit 
(the Saksi); it is now declared to have Brahman for its 
object (Visaya). And Spirit, being identical with 
Brahman, is thus at once the subject and the object of 
ignorance. The self-conscious subject—the locus “of 
ignorance—is not subject to the sway of ignorance; the 
object, however, is not known; it is covered as long as 
_ ignorance continues. To maintain that Spirit is both the 
subject and the object of Ajfiana is to say that one and — 
the same entity is both subject and not subject — 
to ignorance, is both known and unknown. Without at — 
least a distinction of parts this incompatibility cannot be 
overcome or even explained. The admission of real parts 
in er is abhorrent to Vedanta. Either the Spirit and 
‘ahman are not identical pace the Advaitic doctrine, of 
Brakiman: is not the object of ignorance, which is itself 
an object of the Spirit. Otherwise, either a duality is 
unavoidable, or the spirit would be both the eae s 
the heels Se yond oegerige acceptec 
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The objection, however, is based on a misconcep- 
tion ; it is in a peculiar sense that Brahman is the object of 
ignorance. Brahman is nota determinate object that is 
set against the apprehending thought. Brahman is ex- 
perienced when the world is not known, when neo 
determinations appear as contents in knowledge. With 
the falling away of the content, the object in the received 
sense, the subject is the sole existent. To call it ‘subject’ 
then is a misnomer, for the distinction between subject 
and object does not exist. The Absolute is experienced, 
‘known’, when consciousness is infinite and undetermin- 
ed by any content. Only on the identity and indivisibility 
of Reality can its division into the subject and the object 
be said to be due to ignorance. The locus and object of 
ignorance are one and identical.* 

Its locus and object proving one and _ identical, 
ignorance too is one—these being the only two grounds on 
which it could have been many. This has very cpa 
‘consequences on several leading tenets in the’ Advaiti 
System. No difference can be made between Maya it 
Avidya, as it is done by certain writers. The donosptign 
of the Individual (Jiva), the Theory of Perception. and 
Error and lastly, the doctrine of Jivan-mukti—all these 
have to be brought in conformity with the oneness of 
Ignorance. Only the main features of these can be noticed 
here. 

[A distinction between oe and Maya is made on two 
grounds. Mayaj is the upadhi of the Lord—Iévara—whom it 
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helps, as the material or Sakti, in the creation of the world: 
the other is the Upadhi of the individuals. Objects common 
to all, unlike the ‘rope-snake’ that is peculiar to the deluded 
person, must be the modifications of Maya—the power of the 
Lord. Secondly, though an Upadhi, Maya does not delude’ 
the locus, the person bearing it, as Avidya does. Expressed 
in a slightly different form, in the one the power of creativity 
is predominant (Viksepa-pradhanya), while in the other it is 
the function of ‘covering! that is foremost (Avarna-pradhanya). 
Not even a tittle of evidence is available for the existence 
of Maya apart from Ajnanae Is the former to be proved on the 
strength of tight knéigledge or by wrong one or immediately 
through self-consciousness—the very alternatives considered 
with regard to the plurality of Ajiana.* The distinctions of 
the Lord, Jiva, and Brahman consequent on the distinction 
between Maya and Avidya would become ultimate and irre ‘. 
movable, if right cognition proves the distinction of Maya from » 
_  Avidya; for no subsequent knowledge will arise to cancel this 
valid cognition. Falsely it might be supposed that Maya is the 
material cause of the world, while Ajiana engenders only 
illusions peculiar to the individuals. But this false supposition 
in virtue of which Maya is thought to be the cause of the world _ 
is more primordial and extensive; e Maya becomes a creation 
of my false supposition, = Ajfiana. It is palpably untrue to 
say that Maya is known immediately through self-conscious- 
ness. I know directly that I am ignorant, and not that Brahman 
or lévara has Maya. 
We must, therefore, take courage in our hands and declare ~ 
Meee ge Sn anegerl eee apr eit ee 
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the teacher and the taught are the modifications of one’s own 
ignorance.** 

With the oneness of Ajnana the conception of the indivi- 
dual (Jiva) has to be brought into relation. If Jiva is conceived 
as the consciousness having Ignorance as its upddhi, only one 
such entity, from the nature of the case, is possible; others are 
Jivas by courtesy (Jivabhasa). Advocates of the “‘one-soul- 
theory’’ (Eka-jiva-vada), e.g., the author of the Siddhanta- 

_ muktavali, therefore, very logically start with the one-ness of 
Ignorance and of Self-consciousness.™ On this theory, there 
is no mukti for the ‘souls’, as there is Riche one individual. All 
declarations in the i etaae sida the liberation of Vama- 

.  deva, Suka etc. are to be utiderstood as inducements to achieve 

freedom.. Any objection against this theory has to be met on 
-..Jt is however quite in keeping with Advaitism, without 
at once doing any undue voilence to common sense, to conceive 

Jiva, not as one with the Saksin—the consciousness having 

Ajnana™ for abt upadhi—but as the Ego limited by the 

Antahkarana, a modification of Ignorance;} the Saksin is the 

Sushial entity (Bimba) while the reflections (Pratibimba) in the 

several Antahkaranas repregent the Egos. There can be as 
many egos as there are upadhis ‘to gugender reflections. The 


** Samksepasariraka, Il, 163, 170. 
* Siddhantamukiavali, p. 16. Ata eva ajianasya Jivopadhitvat, tasya 
«ca ekatvat, tadupahita Atma jivo bhavann eka eva bhavati iti, eka-jiva- 
vadino vadanti. Tathapi bahavo Jiva anubhavasiddha iti cet, bhavatu 
tarhi svapnavad vyavastha p. 20. 
+ That Jiva is the reflection—Pratibimba—in the Antahkarana is the 
view of the author of the Vivarana and others. On a less generally accepted 
_ view, Jiva is the consciousness circumscribed (avacchinna) by the i 
 arana; come dificult about transmigration and the presence 4 
piel aoe Macoemteved Leve: See Siddhantalesa, pp. 29 ff. ast 
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Ego would thus seem to be doubly conditioned, not only by 
Ignorance but by its modification—Antahkarana—as well. This 
was brought out by showing the indispensability of the Saksin 
for the Ego. The two are not different entities, any difference 
in them being traceable to that of the upadhis. The distinction 
would ultimately seem to rest on the necessity of barely appre- 
hending something, intuiting it, before it can be apperceived. 
And to apperceive is to compare, discriminate and to relate. 
Only a consciousness that is limited can do so, not the Saksin- 
Liberation would mean, for the individual, his ceasing to be an 
ego i.e. ceasing to be a reflection and becoming one with the 
Saksin, the Bimba, final and complete deliverance coming, a8 
on the former view, only on thé €essation of the one cosmic * 
Ignorance.* It is thus seen that all the doctrinal differ 
between these two Vedantic Schools are based on theydiverse 
conceptions of Jiva. P ; 

Modes of conceiving the Jiva will have some signi-’ 
ficant consequences on the Theory of Perception. Jiva, | 
in one, view, is taken as the consciousness having 
Ignorance for its upadhi; it is therefore all-inclusive- 
(sarvagata). On the other, it is the Ego limited by 
the Antahkarana. Even on the first view, it is possible to hold i 
Jiva as ‘covered’ (aurta) or ‘uncovered (anaurta) by Ignorance- 
If uncovered, a mental modihcation-4V. rtti—is necessary, not to 
illumine things—for the knowing consciousness is present every- 
_ where—but to give knowledge a content, to determine 
it (Vigayoparaga); difference in content is impossible without 

perce 3 in the Vrttis. 'f the All-embracing Jiva is” ‘covered 

| vance, the anti ofthe Vi ito rnd the btn 
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bhava). On the more homely and generally accepted concep- 
tion of Jiva as the Ego limited by the Antahkarana, the Vrtti is 
required to manifest the ever-present identity between Brahman 
and the Ego. The identity is not an object of thought, but is 
the very condition of anything being known. In a case of 
inference and other mediate knowledge, the Vrtti does not 
reach out to the objects but is confined within, and hence the 
object of inference is not immediately given. For immediacy, 
the Ego (Pramatr), the object-consciousness (Visaya-caitanya) 
and the Vrtti must become identical, at least for the time being: 
in inference and other mediate sources of knowledge only the 
Vrtti and the Pramatr are together. * ¥ | » 

The doctrine of the “Degrees of Truth” (sattad traividhya) 
depends entirely on the plurality of Ajiana. The dream-world 
is sublated everyday on waking up; illusions as ‘rope-snake’ 


‘ etc. are cancelled while all the empirical objects continue as 
before. The distinction of the illusory (Pratibhasika) from the 


Phencasennl (Vyavaharika) is feasible only on the supposition 
that the Ajfiana conditioning the former ceases, while’the pri- 
mordial Ajmana—the cause of empirical world continues, till it 
is cancelled by a knowledge of the absolute. Coupled with this is 
the doctrine that there are as many Ajiidna as there are Vrtti- 
jiana;** with the rise of a ps¥chosis, a particular Ajnana comes 
to anend. A plurality of Ajfiana is untenable for the reasons 
already adduced; the various Ajnanas are ultimately to be traced 
to one. Some attempts to explain the distinction of the illusory 


and the empirical are more fanciful than convincing.f| The 


* Advaitasiddhi p. 490. For a subtle and more detailed working out 
of the theory of perception, see Advaitasiddhi, section Me cccpenie 


Vyavastha’’, and Vedanta-Paribhasa, chap. I. 


** Yavanti jhinGni tivantysjfinani ur BA 
+ SiddhantaleSa, pp. 158; Advaitasiddhi, p. 490. 
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7 
Cessation of Ajfana 


The concept of ignorance implies its necessary 
cancellation by a subsequent right knowledge; the 
‘snake’ is pronounced illusory, because we subsequently 
come to know that ‘it’ was but a rope, and with that the 
illusion collapses. The declaration of the world as illu- 
sory—subjective as well as objective facts are included 
in this sweeping declaration—shall remain an article of 
faith if we fail to point to some experience which would 
annul the world entirely. This may be _ thought 
unnecessary, as we have already endeavoured to show by 
theoretical considerations the untenability of the indepen- 
dent or dependent existence of objective and subjective 
facts. If flaws could be detected in the arguments, we 
should rectify them. The reflection in the mirror and 
the bent stick in water can be demonstrated not to exist 
in their apparent form in those places. The persistence 
of the appearances inspite of our reasoned persuasion is 
due to the presence of the respective media—the upadhis. 
The world-illusion is akin more to such appearances than 
to the ‘rope-snake” and ‘shell-silver.’ It is forgotten, 
however, that the upadhi in the case of the world-illusion 
is but ignorance, which is as false as the illusion. Other- 
wise, a real upadhi enjoymg an existence in its own right 
will militate against Advaitism ; there shall be nothing to 
distinguish it from the Samkhya. Our arguments and 
criticisms have not been i in vain; they have ey 
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of the world and the unimpaired existence of spirit even 
after its dissociation from the object. The world should 
not even appear ; but to all intents it is there as ever. 

‘A thinking criticism of things’” (manana) is inade- 
quate ; thought about Advaitism is not the experience of 
Advaitism. The very thought stands in the way. 
Advaitic theory is but one content, a thesis which—to be 
advocated and maintained—has to be defended against, 
and distinguished from, other theories. And_ this 
necessitates difference, distinction and flux—Samsara. 
‘To experience Brahman is not to know the world, not to 
be caught in the meshes of relations and difference. This 
is inevitable so long as we remain on the thought-level. 
Thought cannot grasp the infinite, anything truly unitary 
and undifferentiated: it has to sunder everything and . 
identify itself with one part, and only then can it relate. 
The very best service that it can render is negative; 
thought can realise its own inadequacy to cognise the 
infinite ; self-criticism is not inconsistent or insignificant. 
‘Is it credible that the absolute truth should descend into 
the thoughts of an Ego equipped with a few special senses 
and with a biassed intellect.............Possession of the 
absolute truth is not by accident beyond the range of 
particular minds; it is incompatible with being alive, be- 
cause it excludes any particular station, organ, interest 
or date of survey ; the absolute truth is undiscoverable just 
See it is not a perspective.”"* | ‘Whe Ego identifies 

rtion of the field’ of ea and. from 
articular station views the dou Lara ned 
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is scarcely, if ever, absent from our thought. Even the 
body imposes its sway. In reveries, dreams and specially 
in sound sleep, can the ‘I’ be said to be absent, 
unobtrusive. But the peace and security of sleep is but 
the peace of the womb; it is but a muffled and initial phase 
of disturbance, confusion, hope and fear. Matter is preg- 
nant here with all its potentialities; everything is 
supressed, pent up, not annulled. It is drowsiness, not 
contemplation; unmitigated darkness, not intense light. 
It is no wonder that anon the world knocks at our door 
and finds a ready and welcome entry. Sleep is not free- 
dom, but bondage without the sense of being in fetters- 
It is in no sense an achievement for which ‘any credit is 
due, but a most primitive state. To achieve freedom is 
to transcend boldly all limitations which a station now 
and here imposes. “‘In other words, in order to reach 
Pure Being (Brahman) it is requisite to rise altogether 
above the sense of existence. 'T 

A method, a discipline, to achieve freedom by 
abolishing the differences ‘that’ and ‘what’ so vital to 
discursive thought has to be suggested; the successive 
steps, which a method implies, are also to be indicated. 
The spiritual method is, in a sense more than one, opposed 
to the logical and scientific procedure. __ 

For Science, the object is independent of the appre- 
hending thought; it is something measurable, repeatable 
and public. The avowed aim of Science is to abstract 
the object, the content, from the knowledge of it, and to 
eliminate all grades of subjectivity—physical, physiolo- 
gical and psychical. The percept of a terrestrial obsérver: 








Tt Santayana, op. cit., Pp. 47. Indiva G sdnaet fhationrat 
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seeing the moon is ‘vitiated’ by all the kinds of subjecti- 
vity. To hint it is a small shining disc not much larger 
than the dining plate. And even to the least poetically 
minded, the moon is pleasing and comforting. What is 
the moon in itself eliminating the observer, his perspec- 
tive, his not over-accurate sense-organs and his 
suggestive and fertile brain is a task for science. 
Anything that is unique, immeasurable and undemons- 
trable is, for science, subjective. Knowledge and its 
relatedness to object are ignored by science or are thought 
irrelevant to the object. 

With the admitted externality of the object is another 
feature invariably associated with logical reasoning and 
scientific procedure. It consists in finding the ground of 
any phenomenon in some other: ; any assertion is validated 
by resting it upon others better known, and these again 
upon others and so on, till ultimately the entire field is 
traversed, and all the phenomena fall into a coherent 
whole, Nothing is self-evident, i.e., immediately and 
unanalysably valid. To be fixed anywhere is stagnation, 
death to scientific procedure; there is no such thing as 
pure contemplation i m science; the very soul of it is im 
di stracti on, flux ¢ (Samsara). | 

The very reverse holds good in the spiritual 
cipline. The initial eee of science is “fount 
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ciated for its own sake. The appearance is not taken as 
a symbol of something not actually in the fore-ground of 
intuition; if a colour, it is just this colour; if a sound, 
just that very sound. The appearance is not apprehended 
as the appearance of something; no hidden relation is 
posited, and hence no misapprehension is possible. 
Everything is known as what it is, inherently and 
unchangeably. 

To contemplate is to view things essentially, sub- 
specie aeternitatis, not relatedly. When the appearance is 
taken as a quality of some substance in the background, 
attention, due to the emphasis of interest, naturally flags, 
and flows towards the substance. Distraction results. It 
is very conducive to animal life and existence to be alert 
and sensitive to the remotest things hidden in the back- 
ground. The remotest signs have, by interpretation, to 
be related to entities not in the field. Animal existence 
profits by such sagacity and sets great store by it. 
Science exalts this attitude, and, though seemingly dis- 
interested, caters to animal interests. | We are animals 
first and rational beings afterwards. Though natural, a 
related view of things is false. Contemplation corrects 
this inveterate habit of ours to relate, to interpret given 
characters and use them as symbols. Practical interests 
are rigorously eschewed. To contemplate is to be a pure: 
intellectual being. 

With the contemplative attitude ingrained as a stable 
frame of the mind (nididhyasana) the objects loses ita 
diversity ; the distinction between the character and the 
characterised does not arise. The presentation haprae 
parts, no externality, and hence no relations.| No} 
difference, therefore, = Tee grade betwee lich anol 
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which is merely the ‘that'—Pure Being and Intuition. 
On the sundering of the ‘that’ and the ‘what’ can a dis 
tinction be made in the objective, and on that does the 
distinction between subject and object rest. 

[In a very illuminating treatise Jivanmukti-viveka, Vidya- 
yanya mentions Right Knowledge (Tattva-Jidna),  dissipa- 
tion of the psychic dispositions (V dsana-ksaya), and dissolution 
of the Psychic mechanism—the inner sense (Mano-naéga) as 
together leading to Jivanmukti (Freedom-while-living). The 
three help one another mutually. Distraction is foreign to the 
unchanging and invariable light of the Spirit, traceable as it is 
to the imcessant restlessness of the inner sense. Discursive 
thought (Sankalpa, Vikalpa) is the identification of the immv- 
table Spirit with the activity of Antahkarana. Distraction is 
fostered by the impulses, mostly blind, hustling us forward in 
the mad pursuit after objects to satisfy the needs of the body 
and the Ego. When insight into the true nature of the spirit 
dawns, all this is found grotesque and irrational. Spirit refuses 
to be dragged and be made a pawn in the game of others. The 
checking of impulses (V Gsana-ksaya) results in greater mental 
poise and fuller insight. There is thus simultaneously a gradual 
“inwardising of the spiritual functions and a felt dissociation 
from the objective."" Spirit recedes within itself till at last the 
whole process culminates in the utter dissolution of the impulses 


“thought disappears; the duality of subject and object is tran® 
cended. The experience of Brahman is Akhanda, partless, 


anhnite. The avowed aim and method of spiritual discipline is, 5 
= Jeeta content to the scientific procedure, to eliminate all ee 
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the identity of the self with the absolute experienced in its 
infinite and undefiled purity. We can never sufficiently 
guard ourselves against the mistakes of supposing that the 
identity is an object of knowledge, or that it is a unity of — 
the differents—thought and object. Two differents can 
never be identical; they are falsely identified. The iden- 
tity of intuition with Pure Being is achieved by negating 
all determinations (degakalavastukrtapariccheda). They 
are hybrids constituted of Being and Non-being. 
They partake of Being, as they must be something in 
themselves before they could be distinguished from 
others. Determinations, however, partake of non-being in 
a very eminent degree; it is vital to their existence as deter- 
minations that they should be separated and distinguished 
from the rest. The more specific the determination, the 
more does it partake of Non-being. Pure Being is a nega- 
tion of negations, of Non-being. When an infinity of 
megations, determinations, is denied, an infinity still 
remains. Pure Being is all Being and no Non-being. 
‘Pure Being is pure nothing, a sheer fiction’” is a 
common-place held in uninformed circles. Unless Pure 
Being existed, determinate beings could not have being ; 
nor could they be comparable in one plane of existence. 
Pure Being supplies as it were the very ground for them 
to be, very much like space for the specific bodies ; only it 
does this more eminently, more universally. In this sense 
only, all objects are said to exist in Brahman by false 
identification. Such a hospitable, impartial and infinite 
being can meekly tolerate differences ; determinations are 
aahmsnces ads a ice ane pervasive oe ji 
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mination will become unique and absolute, and hence in- | 
comparable with others, even to the extent of being 
distinguished from them. It is folly to decry and deny 
Pure Being. No difference can be made out between Pure 
Being and Spirit; neither has any character; and both of 
them are self-evident and immediate. They are declared, 
on this account, to be identical. The ‘I’ which stands for 
a specific entity must be cleared of its determinations, of 
its non-being, before its identity with Pure Being can be 
realised. 

lf the world-illusion Isa with the difference 
between knowledge and object, thought and reality, it is 
in the fitness of things that its cessation should be en- 
gendered by an act of knowledge which annuls the unreal 
distinction. In that experience there is no sundering of 
the content and its awareness; it is relationless and © 
unitary, having the infinite Akhanda for its object.t 
An empirical example of Akhandartha or Pure Identity is 
to be had in recognitive judgments e.g. “‘this is the 
same Devadatta (that I saw years ago)’”.* The import of 
the judgment does not lie in the identity of the present 
Devadatta with that of the past or vice versa; the qualify- 
ing adjectives—the two times—when emphasised will — 
militate against an identity. The significance of the judg- 
ment lies in the identity of the individual (vyakti) inspite 
of the differences in time, i.e. the identity of the substan- 
tive (viSesya). Identity is maintainable on the oneness of 








em F Aidhendartha is defined as the: shine meal. ho elat 
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substantive, but not through characters. A character, qua 
character, has to be different from all others. The theory 
that identity is possible in difference or because of them 
would be acceptable if difference can in any way be shown 
to contribute fo identity or be in it as an integral part. 
Difference cannot contribute to identity, but must always 
pre-suppose it. The identity of the subject is pre-suppos- 
ed by the different predicates if they are to refer 
significantly to the same subject. It is quite possible that 
we may be mistaken about the identity of Devadatta; he 
may not be the same individual, appearances misleading 
us. But the identity of the person who makes the judg- 
ment about Devadatta’s identity is necessarily implied in 
his being in a position to make any such judgment false or 
true. The ultimate import of any and every judgment, 
according to Vedanta, lies in the identity of the 
subject; the predicates are its free-accidental adjectives 
(upalaksana). 

To realise the identity between the self and Pure 
Being is the highest human achievement. If the iden- 
tity were not a fact it can never be achieved. If it were 
already realised, nothing is left for achievement. 
Realisation is, thus, a purely subjective affair; it is nega- 
tive in character, consisting, as it does, in eschewing the 
sense of unrealisedness, unreal externality. 

Representing a total suppression of discursive think- 
ing, the Akhandartha Vrtti may be denied all claims 
to be an intellectual ARERR being a veiled form of 
mystic absorption, it not in any but a 
Pickwickian sense aes tae Knowledge is usually 
- taken as the awareness of a content, a difference between: 
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awareness itself with no content. But unless it is shown 
that the elimination of the difference between content and 
awareness ipso facto does away with awareness itself, we 
should persist in calling the Akhandartha Vriti know- 
ledge, and we may be certain that an extinction of 
awareness is not cognisable, is not demonstrable. 

The purely intellectual character of the achievement 
expressed in the infinite experience is evident from the 
inadmissability of achieving it through moral conduct— 
Karma. Nothing new is to be ushered into existence by 
an accumulation of merit. However, any virtue, as dis- 
interested Karma, is useful as a preliminary. In the 
struggle of the spirit to free itself from the shackles of 
limitation, it is of the utmost importance that any aid 
which breaks down crampedness of outlook should be 
availed of. Benevolence and renunciation are but tan- 
gible expressions of freedom from narrow self-interests. 
To the spritually minded it must appear irrational and 
unjust that the needs of one body, one’s own body, should 
demand ,and be paid exclusive attention. ‘Justice and 
charity will then seem to lie in rescinding this illegitimate . 
pre-eminence of one’s own body: and it may come to be 





an ideal of spirit not only to dxiesil its view over all time 
and all existence, but to exchange its accidental point of 
_view for every other, and adopt every insight and every 
interest : an effort which, by a curious irony, might end 
in abolishing all interests and all views’”.* 
Disinterested Karma thus leads to an ide 
YS Se mar es ulminating 
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ideal ; the ideal is no more external or unrealised. It was 
the force of insight, a persistent fidelity to truth and 
spiritual light that has been the guiding motive in Karma: 
for that alone was Karma intended. 

Will the spiritual attainment—the union of the Ego. 
with Brahman—as a finite event having a beginning in 
time, constitute a definite object set against the spirit? A 
duality seems unavoidable; objectivity may be exorcized 
away, but the exorcism will remain. When all objects are 
sublated by an all-embracing negative judgment, the very 
negation will be left over. It will but lead to an infinite 
regress without improving the situation, if the negation is 
negated by another judgment and so on. 

All this rests upon a mistaken notion of the 
all-inclusive negation. On the analogy of the affirmative 
judgment, it is thought that negation too stands for a parti- 
cular content. When I do not see any flower-vase on the 
table ‘no-flower-vase’ is not a character of the table or of 
knowledge. It is mere quibbling to say that the table is 
characterised by the negation or the absence of the vase. 
This is but a way of expressing the sole existence of the 
table. The existential import of a negative judgment is 
solely that of the subject of negation; a supposed relation 
of the predicate to the subject is negated. A négative con- 
tent is no content; a negative predicate is but a predicate 
negated of a subject. When the presumed relationship of 
phenomena with consciousness is negated, what remains 
over is consciousness itself pure and undertermined ; there 
is no content, no object. 

The achievement expressed in the Akhanda Vytti 
may appear an event in time looking at it psychologica 
from without; the experience itself has nothing. a 
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it which smacks of the now and here. If it had a content, in 
however an attenuated form, it might get related to other 
events and fall within a temporal or spatial order. In 
such an experience there is no self-gratifying assertion— 
“'] was in bondage, now I am free’’. To make any such 
self-assertive judgment it is necessary to relate the present 
with the past; this militates against the Vriti being con- 
tentless. After the ‘rope-snake’ is cancelled, the memory 
of it does not totally cease to haunt us. This is 
intelligible, because the attendant circumstances continue 
unchanged; our psychical mechanism, egoity and 
memory etc. function as before; hence a sense of contrast 
between the false ‘snake’ and the real ‘rope’ surrounded 
by other real empirical objects is possible and knowable 
by the Ego. The absolute truth, however, is incompatible 
with the existence of the Ego, with a particular station in 
life. The psychical mechanism either ceases to function, 
consequent on the loss of interest and the lapse of im- 
pulses, or functions automatically. ‘“The body may 
subsist afterwards automatically or perhaps generate new 
sensations and dreams, but these will not belong to the 
liberated spirit, which will have fled for good, fled out 
of existence altogether’’.* The cessation of the world- 
illusion brought 

with Rushthebocd. is indistinguishable from it (Brahma 

_seariipa), a 





_* Santayana, The Realm of Essence, p. 61. . 
_t The cessation of ignorance is also viewed as Anirvacaniya, te 
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Just short of final release, there is a stage in which 
freedom ‘is consciously felt; it is a foretaste, as it were, 
of the fully liberated condition. The liberated spirit, 
without completely ceasing to be an Ego, enjoys freedom 
while-living (Jivan-mukti). Rigour of logic would dictate 
that continuance as Ego is hardly compatible with the 
cessation of ignorance. There is no sense in pretending 
that the roots are severed though the tree is standing. 
There ranges a diversity of opinion about the tenet of 
Jivan-mukti, some* rigorously denying it, while others 
with no less vigour defending it. It ill-becomes one to 
dogmatise in this matter. Jivan-mukti (liberation while 
living) is a cherished cult and ‘‘has always been the goal 
of religious discipline in India and wherever else the 
spiritual life has been seriously cultivated’’, The 
continuance of the body and the psychical mechanism 
even after the experience of the infinite is accounted for 
by the continuance of the vital forces (prarabdha-karma) 
that have constituted this body. The forces cannot be 
stopped all at once. The momentum once imparted 
cannot be withdrawn, though no fresh addition is made 
to it; the potter's wheel or the wheels of the locomotive 
continue to revolve for a while, even after a total break, 
because of the momentum already given. It is held that 
a faint trace of Avidya (Avidyalega) is left, enabling the 
liberated to exercise benevolence towards those in suffer- 


cause like Ajfiama and this would continue in Moksa too. It therefore 
forms a fifth category. (See Siddhentaleéa p. 499 and Samksepa-éariraka, 
IV, 12, 13, 14). The author of the Advaitadipika holds that it is a category 
of Anirvacaniya. The cessation does but exist for a moment ea ag 
vanishes of its own accord. » ie 7 
* E.g. the author of the Siddhantamuktavali. 
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ing. There is enough of the wordly touch in the liberated 
to enable him to feel a sense of kinship and sympathy 
with those less fortunate. It is his sacred task to 
enlighten them; the teaching itself has to be handed over 
in unintermittent succession (vidyasampradaya). 
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Absolute, 68-9, 73 


Acosmism, I] 

Advaita, 4, 12, 89, 213-4 (See 
also Vedanta.) 

Adhara, 142 

Adhisthana, 142-3 

Adhyasa, Adhyaropa, 127, 137 

Ajfina, |, 12, 18; objective : 
194, 75;  beginninglessness 


of, 86-7: bhavariipa, 87; identi- 


eal with belief, 122, 157; 
cause of illusion, 124, 142f; 
evidence for, 149i; known by 

Saksi, 155ff, 119%; its Asraya 

{loeus), 1987; its Visaya 

(object), 202; is one: 1984, 


207; identical with Maya, 207; 
cancelled by Akhandartha- 


Vrtti, 220 (See also under 
Avidya and Ignorance.) 
Akhandartha-Vriti, 159, 2)8f. 
Alexander, Prof., 130. 
Anirvacaniya, 17, 28, 87f, 135, 
140 
Antahkarana, 176-7, 179. 
Atheism, 11 
Atman, 167ff; (See under Self 


and Spirit.) 
Avarana, 74, 86, 88, 143 ‘ 
Avidya, 4-5, 13; objectivity of, 
194; support of, 20-1; 
beginninglessness of, 21-2; 
 eancellation of, 23... 


Badha, 128, 135 


Being, 102f. 
Body, 163, 177; consciousness of, 
165 


Brahman, object of Ignorance, 
203; identical with Spirit, 197, 
205, 220 (See also under Pure 
Being), 

Baddhistic, 185n, 190 

Cancellation, 15, 21, 23, 128, 
135, 137 

Consciousness, non-empirical, 155 

Contradiction, 12, 14 

Creation, 10 


Darkness, 56-7, 156-/ 

Difference, 197; Subject-object, 
182-3, 1924; tive, 1824; 
untenability of, 


objective, 
1874 

Dream, state of, 165-6 

Dualism, 124, 18, 34 


Ego, 16], 172, 179 (See also 
under Pramiatr.) - 
Epistemology, 182-3 ; 
Error, Theories of, 25-8, 126f 
Explanation, empirical and non- : 
empirical, 3 : ses P 
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Ignorance, 40, 86; self-contra- 
dictory character of, 408: 
positive, 53; pre-supposed by 
any inquiry, 1174 (See also 


under Ajfiana and Avidya.) 
Illusion, 73-5, 107-9; subjective. 
15; classification of, 124: ‘as 
identification of unreal with 
real, 127%; Theories of, 1278. 
Illusory, givennesa, of the, 17: 





cause of the, 248; object, 
status of, 135. 

Indeterminate, 16-8, 47-8, 156, 
169, 1844, 191 


Jiva, as Aéraya (locus) of Ajfiana, 
200, 201n; conceptions of, 209 

Jivan-mukti, 218, 225 

Johnson, 12], 184 

. Judgment, erroneous, 34f. 
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Kantian, 122 
_ Karma, 222-3 


Naiyayika, 154 > 
Negation, 67-8 — 
Neti, 67. * 
Nirupadhika, 126 
Nyaya, 167-8 


Object, 18], 1934; not unitary, 
196-7 ‘ 


Objectivity, 5-6, 113; dependent 
on difference, 182ff; illusoriness- 


of, 195 
Perception, illusory, 6, 14; sub-. 
jective, 15-6, 109: erroneous, 
25, 376 ; cause of, 29, 31: 
_abnormal, 30; normal, 31-2; 
"1 of, in Vedanta, 210& 
Prakrti, 75-6 


 Pramatr, 137, 158, 161, 174, 178 
Pure Being, 176, 204, 2196 
Realistic, 195 | 
Seri “a of, 82 | 7 


Revelation, 11, 106 
Right Knowledge, = 








Sleep, 49, 78, 1668 ; cur aware 
ness of, 51H; blissfulness of, 
6) ty 

Solipsism, Solipsist, 163 

Spirit, 94, 164, 174ff 

Spiritual discipline, 216f 

States, 165M; illusion of, 614; 
succession of, 64ff; knowledge 
of, 1736 

Subject, 101-2 

| Subject-object refation, 160, 1928 
Subjective, 15; fact, 162, 179 
Substance, 1] 

SureSvaracarya, 171 
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Tuccha, 17, 140 : 
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 Turiya, 179 


“Unknownness’, 79, 152ff 


Vacaspati Misra, 200, 20In 

Vedanta, 124, 149, 1628, 166, 
182 , 

Vidyaranya, 218 | 

Vijiiana-Vada, 86, 88° 

Viksepa, 74, 86, 88, 143 

Vivatind; author of, kt 

Vivarta, 194 

Vriti, 174-5, 204 
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Wakefulness, 62, 165; knowledge 
of, 63 
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